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ENGLISH ALMANACKS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


By RossELL Hore Rossins 
New York City 


It is perhaps not generally realised that the contents of the print- 
ed almanacks from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century represent 
for the most part material transmitted without essential change from 
the Middle Ages, and found in almost identical forms in fifteenth- 
century English MSS. The raison d’étre of the Farmer’s Alman- 
ack,’ the forecasting of the general characteristics of the approach- 
ing seasons, appears in numerous Middle English versions, which, in 
their turn, may be linked to Latin and French texts. Descriptions 
of the lucky and unlucky days of the month,’ the character of per- 
sons born on various days,? mnemonic weather verses of critical 


See G. L. Kittredge, The Old Farmer and his Almanack, Boston, 1904, p. 
42, for the survival of prognosties, ete., in early xix century New England. 
Note too the great popularity of the printed Kalendars and Almanacks in Eng- 
land from the xvi century, e. g., Husbandman’s Practice or Prognostications 
for Ever, London, n. d.; L. Lloyd, Diall of Daies, London, 1590; Digges, 
Prognosticacion Everlasting of ryghte goode Effect, London, 1596. The early 
printed almanacks have been thoroughly discussed by Eustace F. Bosanquet, 
Early Printed Almanacks and Prognostications, London, 1917, for the Biblio- 
graphical Society. The first (and only) scholar to approach the manuscripts 
of the almanacks and prognostications was J. O. Halliwell in a brief tract, 
‘*Notes on Early Calendars’’ in Two Essays, London, 1839; this material was 
used (without acknowledgement) by H. G. Hayne, ‘‘ The Story of the Almanac’’ 
in The Library Association Record, xv (1913), 389-407; Hayne gives a bibli- 
ography on pp. 406-7. 

2The Storie Lune. Verse texts; see Carleton Brown, Register of Middle 
English Religious and Didactic Verse, Oxford, 1916, 1920, u, Nos. 595, 607 
(new text, Huntington HM 64, olim Phillipps 6883, f. 83b), 1239, 2136, 2137 
(see note under this entry for Old French originals), 2707. Also a verse text 
in MS Harley 2320, ff. 31, printed by Farnham, Studies in Philology, xx, 70; 
Ashmole 8 (on a piece of vellum) and Ashmole 189 (at end); Poem on lucky 
— days (‘‘Maysters that was of craftes sere’’) in Bodl. 29003, f. 

2b. 

3From the days of the week, Sloane 1315, ff. 33a-36b; an elaborate treatise, 
based on the month of birth and also on the day of the week, is on ff. 36b-48b 
of the same MS. 
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days,‘ and even couplets on the occupations of the months’ are all 
plentiful in Middle English prose and verse. The practical diree. 
tions for the modern farmer are paralleled by the Middle English 
notes on the best days to let blood. Many of these various medieval 
forecasts’ are included in common-place books, the obvious reposi- 
tory for household hints as well as entertaining songs and stories! 


4Rimes for St. Swithun’s Day, in Emmanuel College, Cambridge 27, f. 163a: 
In the daye of Seynte Svythone 
Rane ginneth rinigge 
Forti dawes mid ywone 
Leste; such rithinge 
This is followed by two lines of the Latin quatrain beginning ‘‘Si pluat’’ (St. 
Martin’s Day) printed from another MS in Reliquiae Antiquae 1, 93. Cf. 
British Calendar Customs, Folk Lore Society, pp. 31, 32, 85, 104, 147. A similar 
tag, depending on the weather on a certain day, is the ‘‘Clara dies Pauli’ 
printed (from a transcription from Spalding Register) in Rel. Ant., 1, 93 and 
ul, 10 (Harley 4043, f. la). Three other versions are printed by C. Swainson, 
A Handbook of Weather Lore, Edinburgh, 1873, pp. 34-35, along with one §- 
line stanza in English. Further texts occur in MSS Trinity College, Cambridge 
1450, f. 64b; Caius College Cambridge 444; Boston Medical Library 20, f. 1a; 
Dunrobin, flyleaf (one 8-line stanza in English). Four lines on how to find 
Easter from St. Benedict ’s Day occur in Trinity College, Cambridge 323, f. 42a: 
Ate feste of seint benedist 
penne is pe dai euene mid pe nist 
nim penne mone of fourtennist 
be neeste sunedi per hestes paske rist 
Four lines on the seasons come in Cambridge University Ee. 1. 15, f. 11b: 
Ver Petyrs cheyre begynnythe Ver 
Somer And Vrban begynnythe Somer 
Harvest Symphoryan begynythe harvest 
Wynter Clement begynnythe wynter 
Similar in scope are the mnemonic verses on the number of days in the months 
(‘*xxx dayes hath September,’’ ete.—two couplets) in MSS Cooke 21; Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche; Harley 2341, f. 5a; Nat. Lib. of Wales, Mostyn Welsh 129, f. 3b. 
5Register No. 374. A new text occurs in B. M. Addit. 22720, f. 6a. 


6Bodleian 10234, f. 1lb. These days are also mentioned in the Storie Lune 
text, Register No. 2136. Texts of the popular verse treatise on ‘‘ Phlebotomy”’ 
or Blood-letting (‘‘ Veynes per be xxxti and two’’), varying slightly in content 
and from 68 to 90 verses, are found in MSS Ashmole 210, f. 9a; Ashmole 391, 
f. 4b; Ashmole 1448, p. 199; Ashmole 1481, f. 25b; Selden supra 73, f. 25a; 
Trinity College, Cambridge 1440, f. 142b; Egerton 1995, f. 79a; Egerton 2572, 
f. 69a; Lansdowne 680, f. 22b; Royal 17 A 32; B. M. Addit. 18216, f. 9b; 
B. M. Addit. 30338, f. 212a; Army Medical Museum, Washington, 4; Hunting- 
ton HM 128 (olim Ashburnham App. 130), f. 1a (printed Rel. Ant., 1, 189-91). 

7Other types which probably had some influence in the development of the 
later Almianacks would include Political Prophecies, verses on the complexions, 
and Signs of Death. Minor sets of prognostications not mentioned elsewhere 
include: the falling of Prime, Harley 2252, f. 159b (verse), Lord Montague 
of Beaulieu (prose); the three couplets how to find Easter Day (‘‘In Marche 
after pe fyrst C’’) in MSS Cambridge University Ff. 6. 8, f. 3b; Magdalene 
College, Cambridge 13, f. 9a; Trinity College, Cambridge 1081, f. 4a; Royal 2 
A 17; Lambeth 545, f. 2a; Brough Hall; the Dominical Letter, Harley 2320, 
f. 72a; Three natal days connected with the lack of decomposition of the dead 
body, Sloane 3160, f. 152a; Twenty-eight days bad for travelling, Lord Mon- 
tague of Beaulieu; Influence of the planets, Bodleian 15409, f. 3a (printed 
Archiv, Cv1, 351—seven 6-line stanzas). 

8Commonplace books which contain prognostications: Harley 2252 (John 
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are all But at least half-a-dozen small MSS in Middle English (and 
diree- Latin’) are devoted solely to this prognostic material, thus becoming 
nglish the direct precursors of the later Almanack. St. John’s College, 
dieval Cambridge 237 has a version of the Storie Lune (listing the lucky 
reposi: | ° days of the month) and an incomplete text of New Year’s Day 
ories.’ prognostications.*° Royal 12 E xvi contains Latin and English 
- 163a: treatises on the Kalendar, and two English verse sets of prognos- 
tics." Bodleian 21956, besides Latin astronomical tracts, has three 
sets of prognosties in English verse, and a series of six couplets on 
the occupations of the several months.’* Royal 17 A xvi is another 
* = collection of astronomical tracts and a liturgical kalendar.* A sig- 
similar nificant characteristic of these MSS is their small size, approximately 
Ape six by four inches, a format designed to make them convenient for 
ainson, frequent reference, such as one finds in Lydgate’s riming Kalendar 
= . which occupies all of Bodleian 21803."* 
f. la; The commonest medieval prognostication, the ‘‘ Almanack’’ itself 
po in fact, is that concerned with the prospects for the coming year 


with respect to crops and cattle, birth and death, the possibility of 
war, the weather, and so forth. These prognostiecs fall into two dis- 
tinct types, of which the first—generally known as the Erra Pater 
Lb: or Prognostications of Esdras'*—is well represented by English ver- 
sions. Such prognostications are calculated from the day of the 


Colyn of London); Bodleian 10234 (Robert Reynys of Acle, Norfolk) ; Eger- 





nonths ton 1995, containing chronicle by Gregory Skynner of London. 
Ashby- %See Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschictskunde. R 
= 10M. R. James, Cat. of MSS, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 275-6. 

11Warner and Gilson, Cat. of Western MSS etc., London, 1921, 1, 55-6. 
Bae 128ee footnote 5. 
ontent 13Warner and Gilson, op. cit., m1, 217-8. Other small ‘‘kalendar’’ collections 
e 391 are: Edinburgh Univ. 126, ff. 40, Latin Kalendar and astronomical tables 
: 25a: (Scotch MS, ec. 1482); Ashmole 6, a Latin Kalendar; Bodleian 30586, Sarum 
2572, Kalendar 1416-1450 with calendarial and liturgical information, partly in Eng- 
f 9b: lish and in verse; Lansdowne 331, almanack for 1463; Bodleian 12073, ff. 14, 
nting- practical prognostications; Harley 2332, ff. 23, typical astronomical collection ; 
9-91). Digby 176, Latin tractates. 
of the u4Cf. Cooke MS 21, a Book of Days and Facts, xv century. Note also the 
xions, early xvi century duodecimo MS Stowe 1065, of seventeen folios, an Almanack 
where for hanging at the girdle. Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 2 notes Harley 937, ‘‘the 
tague earliest Almanack in English’’ (1431) made for hanging at the girdle. Halli- 
larche well, loc. cit., p. 14, notes an almanack for 1386 printed in 1812 at Hackney, 
lalene London; and Hayne alludes to John Somour’s Calendar of 1380 (loc. cit., p. 
: 391). 
pyal 2 
2320, 15For a short discussion of the Erra Pater type see Hardin Craig, The Works 
| dead of John Metham, EETS, 132, xxxii-xxxvii, and (texts) 146-7. 
Mon- 
rinted 
(John | 
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week on which Christmas’® or New Year?’ falls, and begin in some 
such manner as ‘‘If Crystemesse Day ffall vpon a Sonday.’”* Most 
of the English versions are in rime, though prose texts are also fair. 
ly ecommon.’® Since these Middle English verses are, with a few 
exceptions, still unpublished, I reproduce here a typical example 
from St. John’s College, Cambridge 135, f. 1*.?° 


{ Die Dominica f. lai 


Tell we nowe of pt sere 
that begynnyth wt Ienyvere 


16See Register, Nos. 850, 1237 (further text Bodl. 3880, f. la—Bernard Cat. 
marks ‘‘vacat’’), 1420 (further text Bodl. 6777, f. 210a—formerly entered 
under No. 2088), 1420 variant, new text Huntington HM 64, f. 95a; ‘‘ Piers 
of Fulham’’ in Hazlitt, Remains, 0, 1-2; Bodl. 1689, item 25, ‘‘ Dyuers tokyns 
of weper’’ (partly from ‘‘Esdras the profute’’). 
17Prognostics from New Year’s Day are all unpublished except Register, No. 
47; other texts Nos. 720, 2088, 2703. 
18Caius College, Cambridge 457, f. 74a. 
19Prose texts: Christmas Day—Caius College, Cambridge 457, f. 74a; St. 
John’s College, Cambridge 269, f. 58a. New Year’s Day—Bodleian 1689, f. 
25a; Harley 671, f. 25a; Huntington HM 1336, f. 35a. 
20Register, No. 2088. On the flyleaf of this MS are the remains of a rotat- 
ing perpetual Kalendar or volvelle. I have noticed other such remains in MSS 
Royal 17 A 16, f. 27a; Digby 167, item 5; Chetham Library, Manchester, 6080. 
Cf. Halliwell, loc. cit., p. 13. The texts of all these prognostications are very 
corrupt, and show the changes which take place in prolonged oral transmission. 
While the verse series of the Erra Pater (Register, Nos. 47, 2088, 2703) are 
closely related, there is great variation among all prognostics, verse and prose; 
it would appear that each author followed his own whim and disregarded any 
common original or traditional scheme. I have taken this MS as the basis of the 
related texts, Register, Nos. 2088, 2703 (Harley 2252, early xvi century, witha 
16-line Prologue), and 47 (Cambridge Univ. Ff. 5. 48, with a 22-line Prologue). 
The Bodleian MS listed under No. 2088 is a version of the Christmas Day 
prognostications (No. 1420). The St. John’s College, Cambridge 237 (also 
listed under No. 2088) is a very much abbreviated text; it begins imperfectly 
in the Tuesday section, and in the following four sections there are vv.46 as 
against vv.87 of MS 135 in St. John’s Library. No. 720 (Pepys 2125) isa 
completely different text; it has vv.68 including a six-line Prologue. 
The Prologue of the unpublished related Harley 2252 text reads: 
Es3echyelys Prophece f. 141a i 
Ye men pt wysdome wyll lerne 
Ye moste lystyn a stevyn 
For nede hyt ys to vndyrstonde 
The Prophesy & lawe of lande 
There war sumtyne an... prophet 
Es3echyell men seyd he hyghte 
He was in the lond of Byheste 
A good clerke & grete wt pe beste 
He knewe of the mone all the tyde 
pe cowrse of the sterrys brode & wyde 
Of all be planettes the cowrse by lawe 
& into a boke he dyd them drawe 
pt boke they kepythe there 
& ys knowen bothe ferre & nere 
Who so wyll lerne & knowe ps lore 
He may be the wyser therfor 
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Wan pe sere begynnyth on pe Sunday 
fforsothe os I tell may 

that tyme I vnderstond 

lytyll wete schall be in lond 

of wyn hony gret plente 

os it is seyd be prophescye 

woll & wax bothe schall fayle 

firute & hay schall be at wyll 

Grete sekenes that 3ere also 

In lond schall werke mekyl wo 

In pt ende of wynter frost schall fall 
And many a 30ng tre scle it schall 
the b[la ]k wynter schall be strong 
but it schall not dure long 

the ende of wynter schall be wete 
And gret reyne in euery strete 

pe corn schall cum hupe well 

pe reyn schall harm it no dell 
Prines of pt lond wyde 

schall make war on yk syde 

Mekyll warre pan schall be 

pt all pe lond schall it see 

Grete robars schall be in lond 

& yk man tak from oder hand 
Grete discord & meky] stryff 

And many a man schall lese hys lyf 


§ Die lune 


Wan pe sere begynnyth on be Monday 
ffull arde wynter cum per may 
lytenyng thonder & tempest grete 
fforst & snowe & stormys wete 
Erthedyn in euery londe 

be profycye I vnderstond 

Many man schall in sekenes fall 

pt sere pe ffevres full strong wt all 
pt sere lytyll schall be of wete 

& gret plente of appull [sw]ete 
Corn schall fayle in yk a londe 

The tunnys of wyn styk schall stonde 
Wt princes & lordes war schall wake 
& men mekyl slauter schall make 
Women schall [wepe] & sory be 
ffor manslawter pt schall se 

Princes & lordes if 3e may 

Wyll yk scle oder vp sum day 
Wepyng & sorow per schall rys 
Among women on ps wyse 


§ Die Martis 


Wan pe sere on twysday 
In Ieneuer pe fyrst day 


Harley Woll & wax ye shall have fele 
MS balk 

Harley Quakyng shal be in every londe 
MS gete Harley appylles swete 

Harley The tonnys wt wynes shall stonde 
Harley Women shall wepe & sory be 
Harley Myche dethe as I yow tell 
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Wynter pan schall bee ful fell 
os seyp profyt ezechiell 
Wynter pan schall be full wete 
& summer dry in yk a strete 
fferlych deth os I tell 

pt sere many man schall quell 
of corn & wyn xal se full 

& heni woso by woll 

A moren xal cum pt sere 

os be profecye seyth 3e here 
Women wt chyld xal ofte s[wJo[nJe 
& have cothys & ofte downe 
The see xal full of chypys be 
Of rymen & ber meynne 

Many man xal in pt 3ere 

Set nowte for corn for no dere 
In pt sere pt is bone 

Xal be grete war abowt Rome 


{ Die Mercurij 


Wan pe sere begynnys on wednesday 
Trees xal flowre & dyyn away 

lytyll frutes xal bere 

hedyr of appull or of pere 

pe wynde schall be cold wt all 

& grete stormes xal per fall 

In pe ende of wynter xal cum snowe 
& long lygge pt men schall knowe 
Wynde schall blow cold & hote 

& reyn xal reyn in yk a strete 

Wete schall chepe pt sere 

per... wt all myrthe & chere 

Men schall haue plente of wyn & wete 
& have pt sere full diete 

In pt sere wt out care 

Men of housbondry ful well xal fare 
& but beys have good kapyng 
Drayns schall sle hem in here hyvyng 


§ Die Iouis 


Wan pe sere begynnys on thursday 
Os seith professye 

Wyndes xal cum pe most 

& gret frostes long last 

Wynter schall be dry wt all 

ffor full lytyll schall fall 

of be wynter os we fynde 

Gret reyn schall fall in pe ende 

In somer tyme xal tempast be 

& Remeve flowres of tre 


Harley & hony of pe been & also woll 

MS snowe Harley lacks this couplet 

Harley Of ryche merchandyse & hober fee 

Harley In pt yere wt owtyn mone 

MS after be, geld struck through 

MS after schall zal struck through 

hole in MS Harley And also stronge wynde & clere 
MS cum cum 
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but wyn & oyle xal be Inow 

Wt frute hangyng on yk bow 
Haruest Also wete schall be 

& fflodes ouer be feld xal fle 
Be it kept neuere so wel 

per schall be lost many a buschell 
Meky] sekenes in lond schall be 
of rych men & here meynne 

per schall be anow of corn & mell 
No man pt sere xal nede to stell 
In pt sere in somer stownd 

Swyn schall dye to be grovnd 

pey ar wys in pat 3ere tyme 
That do sle all here fat swynn 


§ Die Veneris 


Wan pe ffryday in pe se[re] is ffounde 
pan bewar pe housbond 

pt he tyl well wt is plow 

ffor pan schall he have corn anow 

yf wynnes wel tyyd be 

Voynnys schall be gret plente 

pt sere sekenes befall schall 

pt song chylderen quell schall 

pe chyng and pe cowf schall be ryfe 
& bryng many out of per lyf 

pe trees xal blossum wonder well 

& bryng forth frute neuer a dell 
Grete sekenes & mekyl woe 

Xal many have or pt sere goe 
Hydes & ffellys xal cum to lond 
Good chepe no profyte to pe husbond 
Of oyle olyf & of wooll 

Xal be that sere be pe ffull 


§ Die Sabbi 


On a Saterday wan pt sere begynnyth 
Mekyl good be wise man wynnyth 
yf pu have wete tak good hede 
Sel pi chapman perof betymys 
ffor vermyn pt here xal be sterand 
& ete be corn from pi hande 

ley in be garners pi wete 

for in pe chype meche well it ete 
of oten pt sere plente be schall 

& hay of medows per wt all 

pt sere lytyll schall be of wyn 

& also moren of fatt swyn 

hold men schall dy to pe grovnd 


MS se 
MS after bryng, fr struck through 
to inserted above line 
Harley Of oyle of olyffe & of fell 
pt yere shal be inowghe to sell 
Reversed in MS, but alteration indicated—133 a, 132 b. 
Harley Yf pu haue whete take good ayme 
Lente to chappe men & sell betyme 
Harley lacks these four lines 
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& soffyr many an hard stovnd 

Princes pt 3ere schall war make 

In many a dyuerse lond wt wrake 
Vnkynd sekenes os I 30u telle 

In pt sere xal many man quell 

pe fevyr quarter xal go abowte 

& greve both pore & stowte 

pe wynter schall be cold be kynd 

& pt schall song chyldern fynde 150 
In pe end of harvyst sudeynly ryse wynd 
Many bestes os I tell 

pt sere euelys schall quell 

but kepe pi wete ffast 

pu schall haue nede at pe last 


Such forecasts, it will be perceived, allow for very little variation. 
The cycle would repeat itself every five or six years, and the farmer 
would experience the same dearth of crops, the same troubles, or 
perhaps enjoy the same good fortune which he had a few years be- 
fore. Kalendars of this type, therefore, might be expected in the 
course of time to lose credit as trustworthy sources of information. 

The second type oceurs only in Latin texts, the exclusive use of 
Latin at once suggesting its more serious purpose.** In this type 
the governing factor is not the day of the week on which Christmas 
or New Year falls, but instead the weather during the Twelve Days 
after Christmas—the ‘‘ jours des lots’’*? so significant in folk-lore.” 
Wind, thunder or sunshine during these days decides the fortunes 
of the ensuing year;** and, since these natural phenomena would 
vary each Christmastide, the possibility of variation on the Twelve 
Days would at least make these forecasts appear more plausible than 
the former type. One or two specimens have been published in less 
accessible books ;?° I print here two unpublished Latin prognosties 


151 Harley In the end of hervyste wynde shall ryse 
pt whete in the felde shall hurte certyse 
Harley adds a concluding couplet: 
Thys wysedom of these vij dayes 
Comyth of trube as Esechyas sayes 
Explicit propheta E3echyell 
21The opinion held by Dr. G. G. Coulton. ‘ 
22Cf, Swainson, op. cit., p. 159; see also p. 27, ‘‘Les Calendes.’’ 


23The significance of the Twelve Days and their relation to the Lunar System 
have been treated by Sir George H. Frazer, The Golden Bough. 

24Each one of the Twelve Days does not represent one of the twelve months, 
as might be expected. 

25‘¢Gyf sunne scynep’’ (‘Si sol lucere’’) and ‘‘Gyffe wind byop’’ (‘‘Si 
ventus fuerit’’) from xii century MS Bodl. Junius 23, f. 141b, printed by 0. 
Cockayne, Anglo-Saxon Leechdoms, etc., Rolls Series 1866, 11, 164-7; translated 
into modern English in Swainson, op. cit., pp. 159-60. See the English prognos- 
tications from thunder: Cambridge University Ff. 5. 48, f. 9b (twelve 
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based on the amount of sunshine and the amount of wind prevailing 
from Christmas Day to Epiphany, from B. M. MS Egerton 1995.6 


f. 60b 
Prima nox: Si ventus fuerit in prima nocte Natalis Domini, in illo anno reges 
et principes, pontifices et ceteri diuites vel potentes per vniuersum orbem peri- 
bunt. 
Secunda nox: Secunda die vel in nocte Natalis Domini ventus fuerit, vina per 
yniuersum orbem frumenta et grana deficient. 
Tercia nox: Si in tercia nocte Natalis Domini ventus fuerit, in illo anno multe 
mulieres per vniuersum orbem moriendo peribunt. 
Quarta nox: Si in quarta nocte Natalis Domini ventus fuerit, in illo anno 
carebunt omnes homines pane. 
Quinta nox: Si in quinta nocte Natalis Domini ventus fuerit, in illo anno 
artifices peribunt. 
Sexta nox: Si in sexta nocte Natalis Domini ventus fuerit validus, in illo 
anno multa scandala per vniuersum orbem adesse significat. 
Septima nox: Si in septima nocte Natalis Domini ventus fuerit, in illo anno 
reges et principes potentes ad bellum ibunt qui non peribunt sed sani et alacres 
inde remeabunt. 
Octaua nox: Si in octaua nocte Natalis Domini ventus fuerit, in illo anno 
incendium domorum igne quasi per vniuersum Anglie esse significat. 
Nona nox: Si in nona nocte Natalis Domini ventus fuerit, in illo anno multi 
senes per regionem vniuersam moriendo peribunt. 
Decima nox: Si in decima nocte Natalis Domini ventus fuerit, in illo anno 
multa ligna silaurum per nemora confringentur propter ventorum valitudinem. 
Vndecima nox: Si in vndecima nocte Natalis Domini ventus fuerit, multa 
pecora peribunt. 
Duodecima nox: Si in duodecima nocte Natalis Domini ventus fuerit, in illo 
anno reges ad bellum ibunt et in ulla prelio moriendo interibunt. 

ffinitur 
f. 61* 
Die prima Natalis Domini si sol lucere videbitur in illo anno serui dei idest 
eristiani letabuntur vniuersaliter. 
Secunda die si sol lucere videbitur fiat aurum et argentum multum in illo anno. 
Tercia die si sol lucere videbitur boni erunt filiis hominum vituli et equi in illo 
anno. 
Si in quarta die sol lucere videbitur bellum non erit laicis yna pax et concordia 
erit inter eos in illo anno. 
Si in quinta die sol lucere videbitur fructum multum habebitis. 
Si in sexta die sol lucere videbitur glaus erit arborum. 
Si in septima die sol lucere videbitur lac in illo erit copiosum. 
Si in octaua die sol lucere videbitur pisses erunt in habundancia per totum 
orbem et pax erit. 
Si in nona die sol lucere videbitur oues et boues crescunt. 
Si in decima die sol lucere videbitur fiat argentum multum in terra. 
Si in undecima die sol lucere videbitur oues et boues in illo anno peribunt. 
Si in duodecima die sol lucere videbitur in illo anno infirmitates erunt inter 
gentes ete. 

Explicit 


Our present concern, however, is not with the origin and growth 
of prognostications, but with the purpose for which they were em- 





quatrains) ; and in prose—Huntington HM 1336, f. 34b; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge 269, f. 58b; Aberdeen University 272, f. la. 

26Other Latin prognostications accordingly to thunder, sky, birthdays, and 
falling of Christmas: Bodleian 1689, f. 37a; Bodleian 10234, f. 53b; Egerton 
2852, f. 108b; Harley 1811, f. 36b; Royal 12 C xii, item 26; Royal 12 E xvi, 
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ployed. Predictions of the simple Erra Pater type as well as the 
determination of personal characteristics in accordance with the day 
of the week on which one was born were apparently never taken 
seriously: ‘‘Whoso ys bore on the Fryday he schal be lowly and 
lecherus good schall fayle to hym and with anober mannys swerde he 
schall dy.’’?? A Sloane variant of the Christmas Day prognostics* 
suggests this conclusion with its little prayer tag to Jesus ‘‘that we 
may com to thy blysse,’’ and by the sly admission, in the best style 
of Old Moore: 


Thows; we not hit fynde in pis londe 
In othyr londys hit may befall 

And porowe the worlde I vnderstonde 
Somwhat schall fall in euery londe 


More definite is the statement at the beginning of the poem that it is 
to be used ‘‘for amusement only :’’ 


But lustenybe newe and ye schall hyre 
Talkyng of a good mater 

That prevyd ys and trew by Cristys byrthe 
If ye woll hyre ye may haue myrthe 

For ye schall hyre of dyuerse materys 
Whereby ye schall knowe all the yerys 
From hens into Domyse Day 


On the other hand, prognosties based upon the second or ‘‘ weath- 
er’’ type seem to have been seriously regarded. I would draw at- 
tention to some stray scribbling on the flyleaf?® of the Kalendar 
already alluded to in MS Royal 17 A xvi.*° In a very faint and 
faded hand the owner has noted the weather which occurred on the 
days following Christmas for some year, possibly 1429,*! when 
Christmas Day fell on a Sunday: 


Sonday Crystynmes day laste past was off iij 
condycions in pe mornyng rayn at x & xi & xi 
fayr weddur at aftur none dark and lowryng 


art. 2; Sloane 122, f. 125a; Sloane 282, f. 86a; Sloane 475, f. 217a; Sloane 
1609, f. 47a; Sloane 3469, ff. 37a, 87a. 

27Sloane 1315 (ff. 33a-36b) f. 35b. 

28Register, No. 1420. 

29My thanks are due to Mr. T. C. Skeat, of the Department of MSS at the 
British Museum, who kindly checked my transcripts. Mixed up among the days 
of the week, and continued to the foot of the page, is an incomplete list of the 
months of the year; reading apparently as follows: Januar, Feverer, Marche, 
Aprill, May, Juin, Juli, August. These words are merely idle scribblings hav- 
ing no connection with the main piece. 

30See footnote 13. 

31See Manuali Hoepli: Cronologia e Calendario Perpetuo, Milan, 1906. 
Other years about this period with Christmas Day on Sunday are 1435, 1440, 
1446. 
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Munday On sent stevyns day a blake day and 
a droppyng 5 
Tuysday On sent Iohn day a blake day and a myste 
Weds On Chyldurmes day a mystie day & 
at ii of pe cloke At aftur none pen yt raynd 
Thursday On sent Thomas day a fayr day and a lyth 
On freydaey a fayr day and a bryght At none 10 
a gret wynd and lygh3 Anon aftur Within ii owrs [subsided 
On setturday a ffayr day tyll yt was iij off pe 
cloke and then yt began to snaw and snew to nyght 
On newser day all be mornyng yt snew to x of 
pe cloke & at xii yt began agayn and snew 15 
all pe day to yt was nyght 
Apon monday a fayr day and lyght and a cold 
for it frasse all pat day 


It is clear that forecasts from the amount of wind or sunshine on 
the Twelve Days, such as those printed above, would be quite useless 
in April or August, unless a record had been kept of the natural 
phenomena of these ‘‘ jours compteurs’’; and fortunately just such a 
record has been preserved in this Royal MS. These meteorological 
observations, accordingly, demonstrate that the prognostics from the 
weather during the twelve days following Christmas were actually 
put into practical use,*? and suggest further that the early Alman- 
acks were regarded by farmers as reliable information to aid their 
husbandry. 

32Cf. the objections against the revision in 1581 of the Gregorian Kalendar, 


that the common people would no longer be able to rely on weather rimes; see 
Archer Taylor, The Proverb, Cambridge, Mass., 1931, p. 117. 











THE ROAD TO ALAGNA 


By CorneEuiA C. COULTER 
Mount Holyoke College 


In a recent article’ I called attention to the apparent connection 
between Decameron V, 3 and Boceaccio’s note on Algidus in De 
Montibus, and suggested that both items might reflect Boccaccio’s 
own experience. I should like to develop this suggestion more fully, 
with special reference to the story in the Decameron. 

In the various sections of his geographical dictionary, Boceaccio 
relies almost entirely on literary sources like Livy, Pomponius Mela, 
and Solinus; contemporary material is seldom introduced, and when 
it does appear it is usually connected with some spot in which he 
had a strong personal interest. So in the section De Montibus, he 
deseribes Fiesole as ‘‘mons . . . biceps florentiae inclytae tusciae 
ciuitati supereminens oliuetis plenus,’’ and mentions the great yawn- 
ing crater of Vesuvius, from which ‘‘hodie nee fumus nec ignis emit- 
titur’’; in De Fontibus, he gives a long description of the Sorgue, 
rising in the place ealled ‘‘ Vallis Clausa,’’ and famous as Petrarch’s 
retreat; and he honors the Arno by placing it out of alphabetical 
order at the head of De Fluminibus and deseribing its course at 
length, from the Apennines past Arezzo and Petrarch’s childhood 
home, Incisa, and then on to Florence, ‘‘totius Italiae singulare 
decus.’’ 

Like the statements just quoted, the note on Mount Algidus intro- 
duces contemporary material, and the tone is that of a man who 
knows whereof he speaks. It reads: ‘‘ Algidus mons est haud longe 
ab urbe romana .xx. M. pas. in quo eiusdem nominis oppidum: 
hodie sylua latrociniis inecolarum accommoda.”’ 

The tales of the Decameron are in general told for the sake of the 
story, with comparatively little attention to the setting; the scene 
may be laid in Athens or London or the desert near Thebes, but 
there is no attempt to give topographical details or to provide loeal 
eolor. Only rarely does Boccaccio mention such things as the gar- 
dens and fountains of the Costad’ Amalfi (II, 4), the olive-trees and 


1‘ Boeeaccio’s Archaeological Knowledge,’’ in Amer. Journ. of Arch. XU 
(1937), 397-405. See p. 400, n. 8. 
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hazels and chestnuts around Castellammare (X, 6), the quarter of 
Naples called Malpertugio, in which Andreuccio da Perugia had 
such an unfortunate adventure (II, 5), the foul-smelling ditch near 
the convent of the Ladies of Ripoli on the outskirts of Florence 
(VIII, 9), and the bed of the Mugnone outside the Porta San Gallo 
where Calandrino searched on a Sunday morning for the black stone 
that should make him invisible (VIII, 3)—and these examples, it 
will be noted, cluster around the two cities that Boceaccio knew 
best, Naples and Florence.” 

The story of Decameron V, 3 is unique in having its scene laid in 
the vicinity of Rome, and in giving specific details about the roads, 
distances, and general topography of that region. According to the 
story, two young people who lived at Rome, Pietro Boceamazza and 
Agnolella, the daughter of Gigliuozzo Saullo, were in love with one 
another, but, being unable to marry because of parental opposition, 
they decided to run away together, and started off on horseback 
toward Alagna, where Pietro had friends. But about eight miles 
from Rome, they made the mistake of taking a road to the left in- 
stead of keeping to the right, and about two miles farther on they 
had the unpleasant surprise of seeing a dozen ruffians emerge from 
a ‘‘eastelletto’’ near the road. Agnolella took refuge in the woods. 
The men, on learning Pietro’s identity, realized that he was ‘‘one of 
the friends of their enemies’’ and planned to rob him and hang him 
from an oak tree ‘‘in despite of the Orsini’’; but just as they were 
about to earry out this plan, some twenty-five other men suddenly 
appeared and attacked the first band. In the confusion that fol- 
lowed, Pietro recovered his horse and other possessions and fled 
through the woods, searching vainly for Agnolella. She in the mean- 
time wandered about unhappily looking for him, and finally, at the 
end of the day, took a path which brought her, after more than two 
miles of riding, to the hut of a kindly old man and his wife. There 
she learned that she was on the wrong road and that Alagna was 
more than twelve miles away. Her horse was stolen by brigands 
during the night, but the elderly couple escorted her on foot the 
next morning to the eastello of one of the Orsini, Liello di Campo di 
Fiore, about five miles from their hut. Pietro, after spending a mis- 
erable day and night in the woods, seeing his horse devoured by 

2A. C. Lee, The Decameron, Its Sources and Analogues, London, 1909, p. 254, 


suggests that VIII, 3 may have a foundation in fact. Cf. also p. 257, on Dec. 
VIII, 6. 
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wolves and anticipating the same fate for himself, came upon some 
shepherds, who, in answer to his inquiries about a villa or castello 
where he might find help, told him that the eastello of Liello di 
Campo di Fiore was about three miles away and guided him to the 
place. Liel'o himself was away at the time, but his wife, who knew 
that Pietro was a friend of her husband’s, promised to make things 
right with the parents of the young people and to give them a wed- 
ding at her husband’s expense. And so ‘‘quivi si sposarono, e come 
in montagna si poté, la gentil donna fe’ loro onorevoli nozze.’’ 

The general situation described in the story—the state of lawless- 
ness that prevailed near Rome, and the feud of the Orsini and the 
Colonna—is of course historical, and is alluded to in Petrarch, Epist. 
Fam. II, 13. Alagna was the fourteenth century name for Anagni, 
as is evident from the famous lines of the Divine Comedy (Purg. 
XX, 85-87), in which Dante alludes to the action of the French 
chancellor Guillaume de Nogaret in taking Pope Boniface prisoner 
at Anagni in 1303: 

Perché men paia il mal futuro e ’1 fatto, 


Veggio in Alagna entrar lo fiordaliso, 
E nel Vicario suo Cristo esser catto.3 


The road to Anagni was in Boccaccio’s time the most important 
route from Rome to the south-east. Gregorovius, in discussing con- 
ditions of travel in the thirteenth century, states that after the 
Appian Way had become impracticable for armies, trade between 
Naples and Rome had been carried from Capua either past San 
Germano and Ceprano by the Via Latina or else through Marsian 
territory by the Via Valeria, and that by the middle of the thir- 
teenth century the Via Appia was not used even by Crusaders ;‘ 
and Ashby, in his account of the Via Latina, notes that even today 
one section of the road ‘‘bears the name of Via Anagnina, as a 
reminiscence of the days when it was still open as a posting route, 
which it ceased to be at some time in the eighteenth century.’” 

From a point near Sette Bassi (about six miles from Rome) to 
Grottaferrata (twelve miles) the line of the modern road practically 


3Annotated editions of the Decameron and the Divine Comedy usually ex- 
plain the name. Cf. e.g., Il Decamerone di Messer Giovanni Boccacci . . . con 
note di P. Fanfani, E. Camerini ed altri, Milano, 1877, 1, 30; La Divina Com- 
media, con la vita di Dante di Niccold Tommaseo, con note del Tommaseo e 
d’altri illustri commentatori, ed. E. Fabietti, Milano, 1931. 

4F. Gregorovius, History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, translated 
by A. Hamilton, London, 1894-1902, v, Part 1, 224. 

5T. Ashby, The Roman Campagna in Classical Times, New York, 1927, p. 160. 
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coincides with that of the ancient Via Latina, and it also agrees 
with the road represented on a remarkably fine map of the Roman 
Campagna made by Eufrosino della Volpaia in the year 1547.° 
There can therefore be little doubt that it followed the same course 
in Boceaecio’s day. At the site of the tenth ancient milestone from 
the city, a point known two centuries ago as Casale Ciampino, and 
later as Villa Senni, three ancient roads branched off to the left, the 
most important of these leading to Frascati. Boeecaccio says that 
Pietro and Agnolella had gone ‘‘forse otto miglia’’ from the city 
when they made the false turn to the left; but, since he underesti- 
mates the distance between Rome and Algidus, putting it at twenty 
miles when the pass is actually just beyond the twenty-eighth ancient 
milestone, it is probable that his other figure is also too low and that 
the point at which the young people went astray was Casale Ciam- 
pino. In that case, the attack was made on them by the brigands 
near Frascati, the forest in which they wandered was the ‘‘Selva 
d’Aglio’’ shown on Volpaia’s map between Frascati and the pass of 
Algidus, and the fortress of Liello di Campo di Fiore was in the 
mountains somewhere to the east of Grottaferrata. 

Our impression of Boceaccio’s accuracy is strengthened by al- 
lusions to the Campo di Fiore family in the vicinity of Rome in the 
early fourteenth century. Theobaldus de Campofloris, a kinsman of 
the Orsini, was one of the nobles invited by Henry VII to the famous 
banquet in the Lateran in May, 1312, and the qualified oath of 
allegiance which he, together with Annibaldus de Annibaldis and 
Johannes de Sabello, took at this time, is mentioned by two chron- 
iclers, while a third records the fact that after Henry’s coronation, 
when Annibaldus and Johannes de Sabello had retired from Rome, 
‘‘nublice et aperte Domino Regi se opponentes et Romanos, qui cum 
eo stabant, offendentes,’’ Theobaldus also retired, ‘‘sed in eastris 
suis pacifice se tenuit, quia bonus homo est et fidelis.’’’ We do not 


6Mappa della Campagna Romana del 1547 di Eufrosino della Volpaia, ripro- 
dotto dall’ unico esemplare esistente nella Biblioteca Vaticana, con introduzione 
di Thomas Ashby, Roma, 1914. Part of the map is also printed by G. and F. 
Tomassetti, La Campagna Romana Antica, Medioevale e Moderna, Roma, 1910- 
1926. On the topographical details in this paragraph, see Ashby, Mappa, pp. 
32-33, and Roman Campagna, pp. 160-172. Ashby explains the name ‘‘Selva 
d’Aglio’’ as probably a corruption of Algidus. 

7Albertinus Mussatus, De Gestis Henrici VII Caesaris, vit, 4 (ap. Muratori, 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, X, 451-454, with notes ad. loc.) ; Jordant Chronica 
(ap. Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script., 1v, 1030) ; Nicolaus Botrontinensis, Relatio de 
Itinere Italico Henrici VII Imper. (ap. Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script., 1x, 918- 
919). Cf. Gregorovius, op. cit., VI, Part 1, 48-64. 
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know the location of his ‘‘castra’’, but since at about this time the 
Annibaldi held land around Marino, Grottaferrata, and La Molara, 
and the Savelli controlled Albano, it is at least possible that the 
Campo di Fiore fortress was in the same general region.® 

The story in the Decameron and the note in De Montibus there. 
fore reinforce one another. Both passages produce a strong impres- 
sion of first-hand knowledge: the tone of the remark in the De 
Montibus suggests actual acquaintance with the forest and its 
brigands; and the circumstantial details of the story in the Decam- 
eron are just such as one might expect from a man who had himself 
traveled the road to Anagni, suffered at the hands of robbers, and 
known the terrors of the woods by night. So far as I know, students 
of the Decameron have not pointed out any analogues to this tale in 
other literature, and it seems a reasonable hypothesis that Boccaccio 
is here making use of an incident from his own experience. 

If this is so, we should probably conclude that on at least one 
journey to the south Boceaccio traveled by the Via Anagnina. Either 
the first journey to Naples, in 1323(?), from which he returned to 
Florence in 1340, or the second, in 1344 or 1345, from which he re- 
turned in 1349, would give a date which would harmonize with the 
publication of the Decameron in 1353.° If Boceaccio entered Rome 
by the Porta del Popolo, as Henry VII had done, and made his way 
through the Campus Martinus and then past Santa Maria Maggiore 
to the Porta San Giovanni, he must have seen even more ruin than 
met the eyes of the Emperor twenty or thirty years before,’® and he 
may have reflected on the departed glories of the city in the very 
words with which he opens the tale of the Decameron: ‘‘Roma, la 
quale, come é oggi coda, cosi gia fu capo del mondo.’’ 

8Gregorovius, op. cit., v, Part 1, 226-227; Tomassetti, op. cit., Iv, 332-334, 


434-436; Ashby, Mappa, p. 33. It is tempting to try to connect his name with 
Monte Fiore directly south of Rocca Priora. 

°For the dates, see E. Hutton, Giovanni Boccaccio, London, 1910, pp. 14, 59, 
108, 128, 171. 

10Gregorovius, op. cit., vI, Part 1, 46; ef. v, Part 11, 658-660. 
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DEVIATION TOWARD IDEAS OF NATURAL ETHICS IN 
THE THOUGHT OF WILLIAM PENN 


By Irvin GOLDMAN 
Indiana University Extension 


An ethical spirit of individualism was groping its way through 
the events and circumstances of seventeenth-century England and 
America. It manifested itself not in a tendency toward ethical 
anarchy, but in a disposition to find in every individual the equip- 
ment for an independent perception of universal ethical truth. 
Every kind of dissent, political or religious, from the Reformation 
to the eighteenth century, was in its beginning a substitution in 
some measure of a faculty of the individual as an ethical norm in 
place of the authority of tradition and convention. Puritanism, 
though caused by circumstances to become frozen into an orthodoxy 
as tyrannical as that from which it revolted, was in essence an ex- 
pression of ethical individualism. Within the Anglican Church 
rational theology, and later Platonism and natural theology, were 
manifestations of the same spirit. Quakerism was the most deter- 
mined upheaval, and it asserted itself in a final resort to inner norms 
not only in religion but in polities. 

Wherever the state of nature was regarded as a more or less primi- 
tivistic state, it was usually praised specifically for the absence of 
convention, political and religious authority, and dependence result- 
ing from economic inequality. The Cambridge Platonists, the Quak- 
ers, and occasionally even the Puritans interpreted primitive life 
and character in terms of certain concepts of the ethical self which 
indicated an unconscious quest for an ethical and religious certainty 
no longer to be found in the authoritarian standards of the past. 
Accordingly all forms of ethical individualism were encouraged by 
the widely penetrating notion that the New World offered an oppor- 
tunity for men to start new religious and civil communities com- 
pletely purged of all the error, hypocrisy, and tyranny of emascu- 
lated Old World society. 

The Inner Light of the Quakers is not much nearer a natural 
ethics than the most orthodox of Christian doctrine. But, like 
Platonism, Quakerism was receptive to various conceptions of natur- 
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al ethics because it made the individual, rather than society or 
external revelation, the measure of truth. Once make the individual 
a direct recipient of ultimate truths and at once every conceivable 
phenomenon of the human mind stands a good chance of being 
taken for the inner voice of God. The best Quaker theologians at 
times clearly saw the danger, and fought wisely to prevent it. But 
even these theologians, in trying to convince sceptics that there is an 
inner light, illustrated and fortified their doctrine with such argu- 
ments and authorities as to lay open frequently a way to the belief 
that in order to be happy and virtuous, one need only turn loose his 
reason or emotion, or even his instincts. It was more than the mere 
wiles of a controversialist that led Daniel Leeds to declare that the 
Quakers were fundamentally like the ‘‘Heathen Deists’’;! it was 
more than an adversary’s trick for James Keith, after his apostasy 
from Quakerism, to write a pamphlet on the deism of William Penn. 

It goes without contradiction that of all seventeenth century 
Quakers William Penn had the broadest education and was the most 
keenly alive to the various currents of thought in his day. And 
there could be no serious contradiction to the statement that Penn 
had more influence than any other man upon the thinking of the 
middle colonies of America in the seventeenth century. Although 
he came to America but twice, and stayed less than two years each 
time, during the interval between visits and during much of his time 
after the second one, he was busy in England with the affairs of 
Pennsylvania. Several times he expected to return to America and 
was prevented by complications at home.? His theological and 
political views became the basis for the constitution of Pennsylvania, 
and inspired the expressions of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Quakers for several years.* He was associated with John Locke in 
planning the government for Carolina; he had a hand in the settle- 
ment of New Jersey before he established the colony in Pennsyl- 
vania ; and his authorship of the New Jersey charter is regarded by 
one commentator as ‘‘beyond doubt.’’* He-was not only largely 
responsible for Quaker settlements in the middle colonies, but it was 
he who stimulated the immigration of the like-minded Mennonites 


1‘‘Great Mistery of Fox-Craft Discovered’’ (N. Y., 1705), Magazine of His- 
tory, XxXIv, Extra No. 96 (1923), 29. 

2See the letter to Lord Rochester, Penna. H. S. Mem., tv, Part 1, (1840), 197. 

8Isaac Sharpless, Quakerism and Politics (Philadelphia, 1905), p. 423. 


4Amelia M. Gummere, ‘‘ Early Quakers in New Jersey’’, in R. M. Jones, ed., 
The Quakers in the American Colonies (London, 1911), pp. 364, 365. 
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and Dunkers from Germany.® And a contemporary adversary, Dan- 
iel Leeds, tells us of the influence of Penn’s writings in America. 
He reports that the Sandy Foundation Shaken is ‘‘a precious Book 
with the Quakers.’’ In England, he says, Quakers keep the book 
hidden for fear of the law; ‘‘But here, having the power in their 
own hands, they are bold with it.’’ They announce in their meet- 
ings where copies are made available to the public.® 

The influence of Penn’s writing in England was considerable. 
Miss Mabel R. Brailsford, one of his best biographers, declares that 
the Sandy Foundation Shaken ‘‘was hotly discussed, even in the 
most unlikely circles. The worldly Pepys, who was not charitably 
inclined towards the Penn family, was moved to admiration when 
Pelling brought ‘W. Penn’s book against the Trinity,’ to his house.’’ 
When his wife read it to him, he found it ‘‘so well writ, as, I think 
it is too good for him ever to have writ: and it is a serious sort of 
book, and not fit for everybody to read.’ No Cross, No Crown has 
seen fifty-three editions, most of them of course coming in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.® 

Penn, unlike most of the Quakers, made use of his learning in his 
controversies. He studied the ancients at Christ Church, and under 
Amiyraut at Saumur, France, he studied extensively the early 
Christian fathers.® In addition, Penn ‘‘knew and admired the prose 
of Bacon, Herbert of Cherbury, Cowley, Boyle, and the Cambridge 
Platonists.’"*° He was, according to Miss Wright, a contributing 
member of the Royal Society.11. The teaching of Amyraut may be 
one explanation of Penn’s tendency at times to confuse the Inner 
Light with natural powers. Amyraut believed that man should 
build upon the foundation laid by nature, the instruction given him by revela- 


tion; and to that end, while not neglecting the light which may reach him from 
without, it is the human conscience—his own conscience above all, which he 


5W. W. Sweet, The Story of Religions in America (New York and London, 
1930), p. 152. 

6*Great Mistery of Fox-Craft Discovered,’’ (N. Y., 1705) Magazine of His- 
tory, XvI, Extra No. 62 (1918), p. 16. Leeds belonged to the Keith faction. 

7The Making of William Penn (New York and London, 1930), p. 251. 

8Ibid., p. 261. 

*Ibid., pp. xxiv, 120. 

10Luella M. Wright, Literary Life of the Early Friends (New York, 1932), 
p- 69. The note giving sources of this information is missing in the defective 
copy of the work which I used. 

11]bid., p. 64. I find no other evidence of this fact either in Penn’s writings 
or in biography and criticism. The note giving the authority for this statement 
is missing. 
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must study and interrogate. The Laws of God are every where printed upon 
the heart of man, who is himself their true commentary.12 

1. Penn’s Conception of the Light 

Though it would not reveal the whole man, a strong case could be 
made for Penn’s absolute orthodoxy as a Quaker. Several times he 
asserts his distrust of mere human nature. Though men have the 
Light of Christ to condemn their evil, he says, ‘‘ yet they love dark. 
ness, they love the lusts and imaginations of their vain hearts, better 
than this holy light.’’** ‘‘I say, is Adam silent in you? Is the spirit 
of man silent in you? Is thy soul, O man! passive and quiet, retired 
from all images, ideas, figures, or self-apprehensions, that thou may- 
est hear and discern, what God, through his Son, will speak unto 
thee?’’** ‘‘Man must die to his own will, inclinations, imaginations, 
and fleshly coneeits.’’? 

It is obvious, then, that in his cautious moments Penn makes a 
clear distinction between the ethical faculties of man as a created 
being and the understanding which he has as direct illumination 
from God. He declares, after Barclay, that the Light is in man, but 
not of him. He disagrees with those who think the Light is a part 
of man’s created nature: 


If by natural be meant a created thing as man is, or anything that is 
requisite to the composition of man, I deny it... But if by natural is only 
intended that the light comes along with us into the world; or that we have it 
as sure as we are born or have nature; and is the light of our nature, of our 
minds and understandings, and is not the result of any revelation from with- 
out, as by angels or men; then we mean and intend the same thing. For it is 
natural to man to have a supernatural light, and for the creature to be lighted 
by an uncreated light. . . .16 


Penn sometimes uses the Calvinistie language of the ‘‘yoke,’’ the 
‘*daily eross,’’ the ‘‘self-denying life.’’*’ In his strictly Quaker ut- 
terances, Penn is fully conscious of a distinction between natural 
and supernatural elements of man’s ethical constitution. 

2. Penn’s Platonic Bent 

But in defending the doctrine of the Inner Light Penn sometimes 
uses the language and the method of the Platonists. Like the Cam- 


12Jbid., p. 122. The translation from Morale Chrétienne is Miss Wright’s. 

13‘¢ A Summons to Christendom’’ (1677), Select Works (London, 1782), 1m, 
292. 

14*¢To those Professors of Christianity ...’’ (1677), Select Works, 11, 339. 

15Tbid., p. 343. 

16‘¢ Primitive Christianity Revived’’ (1696), The Peace of Europe... and 
Other Writings, ed. Rhys, p. 238. 

17‘¢Truth Exalted in a Short but Sure Testimony’’ (1688), Select Works, 
1, 15. See also pp. 46, 47. 
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bridge Platonists, he refers often to the beliefs of ‘‘Gentiles’’ or 
heathen to show that the light is universal. This is especially true 
in The Christian Quaker, in which he declares, ‘‘For my part, I am 
of the mind that many thousands of Christians, at least so re- 
puted, . . . believe not God so clearly, nor are able to give better 
reasons for what they do believe of him,’’ than the Gentiles.1% <A 
later section will show that Penn, like Culverwel, uses the American 
Indians to show the universality of the Light in a way that comes 
close to primitivism. In The Christian Quaker Penn uses the lan- 
guage of Platonists often in support of his doctrine. In one passage 
he seems conscious of translating the language of Platonism into 
Quaker terms. He observes that Gentiles believed the fundamentals 
of religion ‘‘beecause God had imprinted the knowledge of himself 
on their hearts; or, in our Quaker language, that he had lighted all 
mankind with a divine light.’’*® Many are the Platonists of various 
times whom he quotes. Here are a few of the quotations: 

Plato: The LIGHT and SPIRIT of God are as wings to the soul, or as that 
which raiseth up the soul into a sensible communion with God above the world, 


which the mind of man is prone to slug or bemire itself withal (p. 204). 
Plotinus: Man hath a divine principle in him, which maketh the true and 


good man (p. 204). 

Philo: .. . the divine reason we have from God is an infallible law; not a 
moral rule given by this or that mortal; ... being engraven by the eternal 
nature in the minds of men (p. 206). 

Clement of Alexandria: Man cannot be void of divine knowledge, who 
naturally, or as he cometh into the world, partaketh of divine inspiration; as 
being of a more pure essence, or nature, than any other animal (p. 210). 

Origen: An immutable law; which with the knowledge of good and evil, is 
engraven upon the heart, and grafted into the soul, of man (p. 212). 

Augustine: There is a superior and inferior reason. The inferior is a mere 
rational creature, or that understanding which distinguisheth a man from a 
beast. But the superior reason is a LIGHT, or, as it were, a power in man- 
kind dictating, revealing, and enjoining divine, eternal, and entirely good 
things (p. 214). 


In this work Penn mentions ‘‘above all’’ (though he does not quote 
him) ‘‘Dr. Cudworth’’ (p. 295). 

Penn not only finds Platonists helpful in supporting his doctrine, 
but he shows that he accepts fully the basic doctrine of the Platon- 
ists that something of the essence of God is diffused in the souls of 
men. ‘‘God is every where, not only very near us, but infused,’’ he 
quotes from Minutius Felix.2° Man should be governed by ‘‘that 


18Select Works, 1, 199. The whole passage, pp. 189-235, uses this method. 

19Ibid., p. 188. 

20¢Urim and Thummim’’ (1674), A Collection of the Works of William 
Penn (London, 1726), 1, 626. 
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divine, infinite, and eternal nature, which is God universally diffused 
or sown through the whole race of man.’’*? Defending Fox against 
an opponent who accused him of believing the ‘‘soul is a part of the 
essence and being of God,’’ Penn (not improving matters much) 
explains Fox’s meaning: ‘‘That the life God breathes into the soul 
of man, by which man comes to live to God, is something of the 
Divine Being; not that the soul, as a created capacity, without that 
inspiration, is a part of God, or of his Divine Being.’’*? This diffi- 
eult distinction would be for the layman a distinction without a dif- 
ference; for in either case the ‘‘soul is a part of the essence and 
being of God,’’ no matter how it gets to be so. In another place 
Penn’s acceptance of Platonism is still more clearly shown. In a 
defense of the Duke of Buckingham’s ‘‘ Book of Religion and Wor- 
ship,’’ a surprising venture for any Quaker, Penn quotes Bucking- 
ham: 
That Man only, of all other Creatures, having had Conceptions, at least, 
Suspicions of a Deity, and another World; It is probable there is something 
nearer a Kin to the Nature of God in Man, than in any other Animal whatso- 
ever; and that Instinct of a Deity, ought to be our Guide and Director, in 
chusing the Best Way for our Religious Worship of God. 
The Duke’s adversary had declared that this ‘‘Instinet’’ would as 
readily plead for Pythagoras’ Golden Verses as for St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles. Penn retorts that it would be no dishonor to the Instinet that 
Pythagoras is so far approved by it. It is well known, says Penn, 
‘‘how Fruitful the Doctrine of Idea is, to the Defence of the Duke’s 
Instinet.’’ *8 

3. Reason as a Guide 

As a Quaker Penn believes the Light is not a part of man’s nature 
except in the sense that no man is without it. His Platonic vein 
leads him to the conclusion that there is diffused in man’s spiritual 
nature the very essence of divine being; so that (all human propen- 
sions being ultimately of divine origin) any arbitrary distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural ethical propulsions would 
be meaningless. But in his rationalistic moments Penn seems una- 
ware of the importance of considering reason as synonymous with 


21‘¢The Christian Quaker’’ (1669), Select Works, 1, 205. This is quoted 
from Cleanthes, the Stoic. 

22‘¢ Wisdom Justified of her Children’’ (1673), Select Works, 1, 167. 

23¢¢ A Defence of the Duke of Buckingham’s Book of Religion and Worship”’ 
(1685), Works (London, 1726), u, 713. The italics are Penn’s. The book 
which he is defending is Buckingham’s Short Discourse on the Reasonableness 
of Men having a Religion (1685). 
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the Light, and encourages the conclusion that the natural reason as 
a created power is the ultimate criterion in ethical matters. 

Penn’s defense of such a treatise as Buckingham’s is in itself evi- 
dence that he did not always take care to distinguish clearly between 
the natural instinct or the natural reason and the Inner Light. 
When his Quakerism needed defense, he was sometimes careful to 
show a difference ; but when he was expressing his doctrine positive- 
ly there is not only a failure to distinguish, but occasionally even a 
patent confusion. Where the definition is made, it is theoretical 
rather than practical, and needs the aid of concrete illustration; as 
when Penn says, ‘‘our natural rational faculty is our sight, but not 
our light: that by which we discern and judge what the divine 
light shews us, viz. good from evil, and error from truth.’’ Light is 
to reason what the sun is to the eye.** Even when he is conscious of 
the supernatural quality of the Light he, like the Cambridge Platon- 
ists, sanctions the use of the term Reason for it.2° When the adver- 
sary of the Duke of Buckingham says that the Divine Instinct ean 
be nothing but reason, and that reason is an ‘‘arrant Strumpet,’’ 
Penn immediately comes to the defense of reason: 

Now the little Skill I have in Books, tells me ...: That Superstition and 
Idolatry are the most Unreasonable Things in the World; that they could 
never Bribe Her [Reason] at any Time; and ’till Sensuality had darkened and 
overlaid Men’s Reason, It was impossible for Superstition and Idolatry to ob- 


tain that Empire, that in Prejudice of Reason, they have at any Time got upon 
the Belief of any Part of Mankind.26 


We must not condemn Reason because of ‘‘all the ill Things, that 
Men pretending to it, have committed.’’ The adversary’s own re- 
sort to Reason ‘‘shews the Nature and Power of Reason, that it will 
rise to it’s own Evidence and Vindication, even in the most Unrea- 
sonable Men.’’?? 

In two of his ablest early tracts on Quaker doctrine,?* Penn with 
utter frankness appeals largely to reason to establish his doctrine of 
the Inner Light. He sees the full consequences of the Reformation, 
and is willing to accept Luther’s attack on tradition ‘‘at the bar of 
his private judgment.’’® Even if the Seriptures told nothing on 


24*« Defence of a Paper, called Gospel Truths’’ (1698), Select Works, v, 386. 

25°‘ Urim and Thummim,”’’ p. 626. 

26°* Defence of the Duke of Buckingham’s Book,’’ p. 715. 

27Ibid., p. 718. 

28‘‘Sandy Foundation Shaken’’ (1668), and ‘‘The Christian Quaker’’ 
(1669), Select Works, 1. 

29°‘ Sandy Foundation Shaken,’’ p. 69. 
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the subject of imputed righteousness, he says, the idea would be so 
repugnant to ‘‘right reason’’ that ‘‘who had not veiled his under- 
standing with the dark suggestions of unwarrantable tradition, or 
contracted his judgment to the implicit apprehensions of some over- 
valued acquaintance, might with great facility discriminate to a full 
resolution in this point.’’*° His refutation of the doctrine of imputed 
righteousness is thus grounded upon neither Scripture nor Inner 
Light, but upon a rational conception of Deity. Like Channing, he 
feels that, although ‘‘the ways of God to man’’ may not all be under- 
standable, there can be nothing in God’s nature that actually repels 
man’s reason. He refuses to believe ‘‘That it was unworthy of God 
to pardon, but not to inflict punishment on the innocent, or require 
a satisfaction where there was nothing due.’’ Such a belief ‘‘en- 
tirely deprives God of that Praise which is owing to his greatest love 
and goodness.’’*? 

It is hard to believe that at heart Penn was greatly concerned 

about differences between the Light and the rational faculty. A 
series of quotations which he uses in The Christian Quaker should 
be sufficient to show his indifference : 
Plutarch: [The light is] a law not written in tables or books, but dwelling 
in the mind always, as a living rule, which never permits the soul to be desti- 
tute of an interior guide. ... To debase this ancient faith of mankind, and 
natural belief, which is planted in all reasonable souls, is to overthrow the 
strong and everlasting foundation of virtue (p. 205). 

Lactantius: That law is pure and unspotted REASON (not inconsonant 
with, nor unintelligible by, NATURE) diffused through all the world; in itself 
unchangeable and eternal (p. 212). 

Zeno: The chief good therefore is to square our lives according to the 
knowledge given us from the Eternal Being, when the soul, entering into the 


path of virtue, walketh by the steps and guidance of right reason, and fol- 
loweth God (p. 224). 


The Great Case of Liberty of Conscience (1670) explains the 
process by which Christian faith is acquired, and the basie faculty 
employed is reason. In order to believe, 


we must first will; to will, we must judge; to judge any thing we must first 
understand: if then we cannot be said to understand any thing against our 
understanding; no more can we judge, will, or believe against our understand- 
ing. . . . take away understanding, reason, judgment, and faith, and, like 
Nebuchadnezzar, let us go graze with the beasts of the field. . . . the under- 
standing can never be convinced, nor properly submit, but by such arguments 
as are rational, persuasive, and suitable to its own nature. .. . it is faith, 
grounded upon knowledge, and consent, that makes a Christian.32 





30Tbid., p. 39. 
31] bid., p. 41. 
32Select Works, ul, 20, 21. 
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To Protestant opponents Penn says, ‘‘ Your best plea [against Pap- 
ists in the Reformation] was, conscience, upon principles the most 
evident and rational to you: do not we Quakers the like?’’®* 
Wisdom Justified of her Children (1673) gives equally strong 
evidence of Penn’s trust in the reason. An enemy has said that the 
Quakers deny the use of reason. Penn heatedly replies, 
This man dares swagger for reason, and yet cries out, heresy, as soon as he 
sees it. His reason is, the authority of his church; the say-so of some uni- 
versity doctor; finally the works of some learned man: and offer never so much 
reason and conscience against them, and your reason is sophistry, and con- 


science, enthusiasm. ... God is the fountain as well of reason as light: and 
we assert our principle not to be without reason, but most reasonable.34 


Penn is ready to acknowledge a conception of God himself as the 
spirit of pure reason—a conception which Gerrard Winstanley, the 
Digger, had promulgated earlier in the century. He quotes a trans- 
lation by Tertullian of John 1: 1, ‘‘In the beginning was reason, 
and that reason was with God, and that reason was God; by that 
were all things made.’’ To Penn this ‘‘seems no foreign interpreta- 
tion.’’ 

. so that it is very evident by our adversary’s denying and the Quakers 
asserting an unerrable principle to be in man, and the refusal of the one, and 
the readiness of the other, to be governed thereby, that not the Quakers, but 
their enemies, are unreasonable, both in their faith and practice (p. 136). 

According to England’s Present Interest Considered (1675), there 
are fundamental laws of human conduct which 
immediately spring from synteresis (that eternal principle of truth and 
sapience, more or less disseminated through mankind) [and which are] as the 
cornerstones of human structure, the basis of reasonable societies, without 
which all would run into heaps and confusion; to wit ... ‘To live honestly, 
not to hurt another, and to give every one their right,’ (excellent principles, 
and common to all nations).35 

In essence this is identical with the Law of Nature of the Stoies. 
Apparently it can be relied upon for theological as well as moral 
truth. Like the latitudinarian Jeremy Taylor, Penn believes that 
men of all sects could agree on the fundamentals of ‘‘general’’ and 
‘‘practical’’ religion, such as the ten commandments and the ser- 
mon on the mount, 


and this being the unum necessarium [an expression almost certainly borrowed 
from Taylor], that one thing needful, to make men happy here and hereafter, 





33Ibid., p. 23. 
347 bid., 11, 135. 
357 bid., 1, 203. 
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why, alas! should men sacrifice their accord in this great point, for an unity 
in minute or circumstantial things, that perhaps is inobtainable.36 

The ‘‘sum and perfection’’ of Christian religion is reduced to a 
single commandment: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind; Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’’*7 Penn quotes Taylor in Good Ad. 
vice to the Church of England (1687): ‘‘No man speaks more un- 
reasonably, than he that denies to men the use of their reason in 
choice of their religion.’’*® 

The ablest defense of reason that Penn offers is in his Address to 
Protestants of all Persuasions (1679).8° Even a Tom Paine could 
subscribe to most of these ideas: 

Since man is a reasonable creature, and that the more reasonable he is in his 

religion, the nearer to his own being he comes to the wisdom and truth of his 
Creator, that did so make him; a religion without reason, imposed by an unac- 
countable authority, against reason, sense and conviction, cannot be the re- 
ligion of the God of truth and reason: for it is not to be thought that he 
requires anything that carries any violence upon the nature of his creature, or 
that gives the lie to that reason or sense with which he first endowed him. In 
short, either convince my understanding, by the light of truth and power of 
reason, or bear down my infidelity with the force of miracles: for not to give 
me understanding or faith, and to press a submission that requires both, is 
most unreasonable (p. 171). 
Penn believes the fundamental error of Catholicism is that it sub- 
jects understanding to the obedience of faith, failing to see that ‘‘a 
man can never be certain of that about which he has not the liberty 
of examining, understanding, or judging’’ (p. 137). Penn could 
‘‘see no reason why we should trust any man, or men, against the 
eyes of our understanding, any more than we ought to confide in 
them against the sense and certainty of the eyes of our bodies’’ (p. 
168). 

4. The Lessons of Nature 

It is in keeping with Penn’s faith in reason that he should find 
the observation of nature a valuable source of our knowledge of duty 
to God and man. In the introduction to The Christian Quaker there 
is an apologetic note which suggests that Penn is conscious of the 
radical nature of his opinions: ‘‘Socrates, That good heathen, if, 
without offence to the professors of Christianity, I may say so, not 
only confesseth to ONE GOD, but, I am of opinion, they will think 


36Jbid., 111, 258. 

37** Address to Protestants of all Persuasions,’’ Select Works, tv, 102. 
38Select Works, Iv, 481. 

397 bid., Iv. 
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he gives good reason why he doth so’’ (p. 193). Socrates’ ‘‘reason 
why he doth so’’ is strongly deistie in tone: 


That God, not chance, made the world, and all creatures, is demonstrable 
from the reasonable disposition of their parts as well for use as defence; from 
their care to preserve themselves, and continue their species. ... That God 
takes care of all creatures, is demonstrable from the benefits he gives them of 
light, water, and fire, seasonable production of fruits of the earth. ... That 
God, notwithstanding he is invisible, hath a being; from the instances of his 
ministers, invisible also, as thunder and wind; and from the soul of man, which 
hath something with, or partakes of the divine nature (p. 194). 


Impatient at the scholasticism of the English universities, Penn ad- 
vocates the introduction of scientific studies into the curriculum; for 
“‘Nature is an excellent book, easy, useful, pleasant, and profit- 
able.’’*° 

In his defense of the Duke of Buckingham, Penn is led to consider 
whether matter is eternal, or whether God actually created the world 
out of nothing. He concludes that even if we concede the eternity of 
matter, 
the Wisdom and Power of that Being which dispos’d and fram’d it into the 
Glorious and Regular Thing we all see it is, shew Him to be what we call GOD, 
and Us that we should fear Him... 

The Built and Skill then of the World thus proving the Supreme Intelligence, 
and at the same Time, that He is the Object of the Adoration of His 
Creatures, we are naturally brought to the Duke’s next Point ... viz. That 
Man only, of all other Creatures, having had Conceptions, at least, Suspicions 
of a Deity, and another World; It is probable there is something nearer a Kin 
to the Nature of God in Man, than in any other Animal whatsoever; and that 
Instinct of a Deity, ought to be our Guide and Director.41 

5. Primitivism 

It is clear that Penn does not always regard the Light as a super- 
natural power. There are times when his speculation upon the in- 
nate ethical discernment of the individual leads him to the idea that 
primitive man has a better ethical guide than has a product of a 
traditional culture. If ‘‘the best Heathens, as well as Jews and 
Christians,’’ have appealed from authority and tradition to some 
“divine principle in man, planted by himself,’’*? civilization has 
little to offer that would make a man wiser or better. By an attempt 
to force belief or disbelief, 


40‘« Address to Protestants,’’ p. 54. In contemplating university training 
Penn sounds a strong note of obscurantism which borders on primitivism. ‘‘If 
such learning be so great a friend to truth, how comes it that the greatest 
things have fallen to the share of poor and illiterate men?’’ (‘‘ Wisdom Justi- 
fied of her Children,’’ p. 187). 


41Works (London, 1726), , 713. 
42° Wisdom Justified of her Children,’’ p. 110. 
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Mankind is hereby robbed of the use and benefit of that instinct of a Deity, 
which is so natural to him, that he can be no more without it, and be, than he 
can be without the most essential part of himself. . .. What shall we say, 
but that such as invalidate the authority of this heavenly instinct, (as imposi- 
tion and restraint evidently do) destroy nature, or that privilege which men 
are born with, or to.43 


One almost unequivocal expression of a theory of natural ethies 
appears in One Project for the Good of England (1679), which was 
written not long before Penn had personal contact with the Amer- 
ican savages: 


I beseech you, let Nature speak, who is so much a better Friend to Human 
Society, than False or Froward Opinion, that she often rectifies the Mistakes 
of a Prejudiced Education, that we may say, how Kind, how Gentle, how 
Helpful does she teach us to be to each other, till that Make-bate OPINION 
(falsly called Religion) begins the Jangle, and Foments to Hatred. 

All the Productions of Nature are by Love, and shall Religion propagate by 
Force? If we consider the poor Hen, she will teach us Humanity. Nature 
does not only learn her to hatch, but to be tender over her Feeble Chickens, 
that they may not be a Prey to the Kite. All the Seeds and Plants that grow 
for the Use and Nourishment of Man, are produced by the kind and warm In- 
fluence of the Sun. Nothing but Kindness keeps up Human Race: Men and 
Women don’t get Children in Spite, but Affection. ’Tis wonderful to think 
by what friendly and gentle Ways Nature produces, and Matures the Creatures 
of the World; and that Religion should teach us to be Froward and Cruel, is 
lamentable: This were to make her the Enemy instead of the Restorer of 
Nature. ... What shall we say then, but that even Nature is a truer Guide to 
Peace, and better informs us to preserve Cwil Interest, than False Religion, 
and consequently, that we ought to be true to the Natural and Just Principles 
of Society, and not suffer one of them to be violated for Hwmour or Optnion.44 


We are here given to understand that man has by nature sentiments 
of humanitarianism. It is as clear an expression of humanitarian- 
ism, I believe, as any to be found before Shaftesbury. 

In actual practice the Quakers were probably the most humanitar- 
ian of all the colonists, but as a rule they did not theorize much about 
sentiments of beneficence. However, there are in Penn a few more 
striking passages which deserve to be quoted. He makes liberty of 
conscience, which is dear to the hearts of all Quakers, a requisite of 
the ‘‘natural affection’’ which exists in a ‘‘state of nature.’’ By 
restraint of conscience, he writes, 

All natural affection is destroyed: for those who have so little tenderness, as 
to persecute men that cannot for conscience-sake yield them compliance, mani- 
festly act injuriously to their fellow-creatures, and consequently are enemies to 
nature; for nature being one in all, such as ruin those who are equally entitled 
with themselves to nature, ruin it in them, as in liberty, property, &c. and 80 


bring the state of nature to the state of war; as the great Leviathan of the 
times, as ignorantly as boldly, does assert.45 


43‘‘Great Case of Liberty of Conscience,’’ Select Works, m1, 19. 
44Works (London, 1726), 1, 686. 
45‘*Great Case of Liberty of Conscience,’’ Select Works, m1, 19. 
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Penn’s Address to Protestants has an argument against luxury*® 
which offers as a main objection to extravagance the ‘‘abusing the 
providence of God’’ by failing to take care of the poor. There is 
another discussion of luxury in No Cross, no Crown in which Penn 
makes self-denying charity something more than the duty of Chris- 
tians : 
Well, my friends, if there were no God, no heaven, no hell, no holy examples, 
no Jesus Christ, in cross, doctrine and life to conform unto; yet would charity 
to the poor, help to the needy, peace among neighbors, visits to the sick, care 
of the widow and fatherless, with the rest of those temporal good offices al- 
ready repeated, be a nobler employment, and much more worthy of your ex- 
pence [sic] and pains.47 

Finally, the clearest statement of humanitarian theory in Penn, 
again in conjunction with a discourse on luxury, is not presented in 
his own words, but in a quotation from Charron’s Of Wisdom: 


... the immoderate desire to get riches, is a gangrene in our souls, which, 
with a venomous heat consumeth our natural affections, to the end it might fill 
us with virulent humours. So soon as it is lodged in our hearts, all honest and 
natural affection, which we owe either to our parents or friends, or ourselves, 
vanisheth away.4§ 


It is not surprising to find Penn, after quoting Charron, calling 
avarice the ‘‘moth of the soul.’’*® 

Penn has much more to say on the anti-luxury theme, and on this 
subject he seems to have been profoundly impressed also by Cow- 
ley’s bucolic essays. He probably takes more seriously than Cowley 
himself the idea that a life in the country, close to nature, is the 
most contented, inspirational, and virtuous life to be found. The 
following passage from Cowley is quoted in No Cross, No Crown, 
very early in Penn’s writing; but he refers again to the passage 
twenty-five years later. 

What a brave privilege is it, to be free from all contentions, from all envy- 
ing, or being envied, from receiving and from paying all kind of ceremonies! 
We are here among the vast and noble scenes of nature; we are there among 
the pitiful shifts of policy: we walk here in the light, and open ways of the 
divine bounty; we grope there in the dark and confused labyrinths of human 
malice: Our senses are here feasted with the clear and genuine taste of their 
objects; which are all sophisticated there . . . Here pleasure looks, methinks, 
like a beautiful, constant, and modest wife; it is there an impudent, fickle, and 
painted harlot. Here, is harmless and cheap plenty: There, guilty and ex- 


penceful luxury. The antiquity of this art is certainly not to be contested by 
any other. The three first men in the world were a Gardener, a Ploughman, 


46Select Works, Iv, 23-32. 


48Tbid., pp. 158, 159. 
49Tbid., p. 162. 
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and a Grasier.... We are all born to this art, and taught by nature to 
nourish our bodies by the same earth out of which they were made, and to 
which they must return, and pay at last for their sustenance. Behold the 
Original and Primitive Nobility of all those Great Persons, who are too proud 
now not only to Till the ground, but almost to tread upon it. We may talk 
what we please of lilies and lions rampant, and spread eagles in fields d’or, or 
d’argent; but if heraldry were guided by Reason, a Plough in a Field Arable 
would be the most noble and ancient arms.5° 


In Some Fruits of Solitude (1693) Penn advised the reader to 
choose ‘‘God’s trades before men’s’’: 
Adam was a gardener, Cain a ploughman, and Abel a grasier or shepherd. 
These began with the world, and have least of snare and most of use. When 


Cain became murderer, as a witty man [Cowley] has said, he turned a builder 
of cities and quitted his husbandry.51 


Penn’s conception of the natural life of savages in America before 
he had experience with them was conditioned by such views, and also 
by the reports of travellers. The universality of the Inner Light, 
he says, is ‘‘a matter of fact, which I have already proved, and the 
most barbarous of nations now inhabited, are a clear demonstration 
of what I say.’’*? Criticizing finery in dress and manners, he writes, 
Nay, such are the remains of innocence among some Moors and Indians in our 
times, that they do not only traffick in a simple posture, but if a Christian 


(though he be an odd one) fling out a filthy word, it is customary with them, 
by way of moral, to bring him water to purge his mouth.53 


The Quakers did not readily give up their preconceptions of the 
savages when they came to America. James Dickinson tells how he 
undertook to explain to an Indian how he could know God. 

I asked, If he did not find something, when he told’a lie, swore or wronged 
any, that let him see he should not do so.... I told him the great God, that 


made the Indians, and all things, was a spirit and a great light; and appeared 
in the Indians’ hearts in order to teach them to be good, and forsake evil.54 


John Richardson tells that he and Penn had a talk with the Indians 
about religion. They found that the savages believed some of the 
basie doctrines of Christianity. He concludes that since they have 
not the Seriptures, their knowledge ‘‘must be by an inward sensa- 
tion, or by contemplating upon the works of God in the creation,’’ 
or by oral tradition.** When he preached to them, they declared 


50Select Works, 1, 336, 337. 

51Some Fruits of Solitude .. ., ed. Rhys, p. 104. 

52¢The Christian Quaker,’’ p. 277. 

53No Cross, no Crown, p. 170. 

54¢¢ Journal’’ in Journals of the Lives, Travels, ...of Thomas Wilson and 
James Dickinson (London, 1847), p. 157. 

55‘* Account of my First Visit to Friends in America’’ in An Account of the 
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what he said was good. When asked how they knew it was good, 
‘‘they replied, and smote their hands on their breasts, The good man 
here (meaning in their hearts) told them what I said was all 
good.’’°® 

Penn finds that, though ‘‘These poor people are under a dark 
night’’ with respect to the traditions of religion, ‘‘they believe a 
God and immortality without the help of metaphysies.’’** Penn 
admires especially the expansive virtues of hospitality and gener- 
osity. He can see in their simple mode of living greater happiness 
and less guile than in the life of the Europeans: 

... give them a fine gun, coat or other thing, it may pass twenty hands before 
it sticks; light of heart, strong affections, but soon spent; the most merry 
creatures that live, feast, and dance perpetually; they never have much, nor 
want much. ... They care for little, because they want but little, and the 
reason is, a little contents them. In this they are sufficiently revenged on us; 
if they are ignorant of our pleasures they are also free from our pains. They 
are not disquieted with bills of lading and exchange, nor perplexed with 
Chancery suits and Exchequer reconings. We sweat and toil to live; their 
pleasure feeds them.58 

Such reflections convince Penn that the Indians have remaining in 
them a distinct knowledge ‘‘between good and evil.’’®® 

It would be impossible for Penn or anybody else to weave into a 
coherent pattern all the motley threads of thought which he picks 
from patristic literature, from the Bible, from Jeremy Taylor, Cow- 
ley, Charron, and the Cambridge Platonists, as well as from Fox 
and Barelay. Penn the Platonist can bolster Penn the Quaker so 
long as both ean keep clear of rationalism. But any kind of ethical 
individualism is in constant danger of allowing supernatural sane- 
tions to identify themselves with the natural reason. Penn some- 
times drifts in this direction, and more often allows his readers to 
drift. 

Penn, like other Quakers and mysties of the American colonies, 
begins with a conception of a divine light in every individual which 
is capable of guiding him in all matters of religion and morality. 
He does not regard this light as a natural faculty, but the shifting 
of ethical authority from tradition and convention to an individual 


Life of that Ancient Servant of Jesus Christ, John Richardson (London, 1791), 
p. 140. 


56Ibid., p. 143. 

57 A Description of Pennsylvania,’’ Some Fruits of Solitude .. ., ed. Rhys, 
p. 285. 

58Ibid., p. 284. 

59Ibid., p. 287. 
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criterion is in itself a step toward a conception of natural ethies, 
It is because of this trust in an individual sanction that the Quakers 
ean go as far as they do in advocating separation of church and state 
and in standing firmly for a more democratic state. However, in 
questions involving one’s duty to God, they intend always to resort 
to a supernatural faculty. But even in their own minds the Quakers 
are not always clear in their distinctions between the supernatural 
and the natural faculties. Penn is especially prone to confuse the 
Light with common reason or instinct. 

We have seen that Penn held three ideas which predisposed him 
to advocate a more or less primitivistie mode of living: (1) Every 
man, however humble, ignorant, or simple, has a Light within him 
which, if heeded, will conduct him to true religion. (2) Every man, 
however uncivilized, has natural faculties of reason, emotion, in- 
stinet, or conscience which are capable of leading him to virtue. 
(3) Living close to nature and contemplating the beauty and order 
of nature can bring a man toa more devout appreciation of the glory 
and wisdom of the Creator. The tendency of each of these ideas is 
to minimize the value of tradition (even if it be revelation), conven- 
tion, and all kinds of external authority, and to magnify the import- 
ance of all that is natural. Penn at some times permits these ideas 
to sway his judgment of the Indian savages. There is nowhere a 
frank admiration of the ‘‘noble savage’’ of eighteenth-century 
thought ; but we can see the Quaker mind being well seasoned for the 
acceptance of such an idea. 
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COLERIDGE’S SOMERSET: A BYWAY TO XANADU 


By Wy ir SyYPHER 
Simmons College 


I 


Among the irresponsible yet lucid images of ‘‘ Kubla Khan’’ per- 
haps the most ‘‘magical’’ are those of Alph, the sacred river, run- 
ning through caverns measureless to man; the deep romantic chasm 
slanting down the green hill; the mighty fountain spouting from 
this chasm, haunted by the woman wailing for her demon-lover ; and 
the sunny pleasure-domes and caves of ice. - No less amazing is the 
note with which Coleridge published the verses in 1816, telling of 
the ‘‘retirement’’ in 1797 to the lonely farm-house, his falling asleep, 
under the spell of an anodyne, over a volume of Purchas, his conse- 
quent vision in a dream, and the interruption by the person from 
Porlock. 

In his Road to Xanadu John Livingston Lowes has shown that 
almost every line of ‘‘ Kubla Khan”’ springs from recollection, phrase 
and image, of what the poet omnivorously read. Yet so intricate is 
the pattern of the poetie vision that byways will always remain to 
be followed along this road to Xanadu. If, while he read, images 
rose up before Coleridge ‘‘as things,’’ could not recollection of 
things seen also rise up as images? Coleridge himself, in the Anima 
Poetae jottings, observes, ‘‘I have the perception of individual 
images very strong, but a dim one of the relation of place. I remem- 
ber the man or the tree, but where I saw them I mostly forget.”’ An 
exploration of certain obscure byways near Nether Stowey suggests 
that ‘‘Kubla Khan’’ may be, in part, a recollection of Cheddar 
Gorge and of a strange legend at Cheddar; of the ghoulish cavern 
at Wookey Hole; and of the combe at Culbone, over which squats 
an almost unknown farm-house where the poet ‘‘retired.’’ Finally, 
there is added reason for believing that 1797, not 1798, is a likely 
date for ‘‘Kubla Khan.’” 


1After this article had been accepted for publication appeared Lawrence 
Hanson’s Life of 8. T. Coleridge, The Early Years, and Sir Edmund Chambers’ 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Mr. Hanson reviews the evidence for the dating of 
‘‘Kubla Khan’? (see especially pp. 212, 245), but adds nothing directly per- 
taining to this article. Sir Edmund Chambers, however, now suggests the 


ae os 
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II 


Assuming momentarily that the accepted date for the composition 
of ‘‘ Kubla Khan,’’ the ‘‘summer’”’ of 1798, is correct, one reads with 
interest the entry in Dorothy Wordsworth’s journal for May 16-17, 
1798: 


Wednesday, 16th May—Coleridge, William, and myself set forward to the 
Chedder rocks; slept at Bridgewater. 
22nd [17th] Thursday—Walked to Chedder. Slept at Cross.2 


Surely here is a hint from Dorothy leading us to 


... that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 
A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 


As one approaches the swell of the Mendips from Cheddar, little 
more than a score of miles from Nether Stowey, he suddenly glances 
up to see the great green surge of the hill directly ahead rent by the 
opening of the gorge, by tradition dug out by the devil. Most im- 
pressive is the slanting effect of the chasm, splitting open sharply 
athwart the Mendips. The cliffs on each side are cut, deep and jag- 
ged, into strata tipped violently from the horizontal. The hills edg- 
ing the defile itself, opposite ‘‘ prating rock’’ especially, are sprinkled 
with yew and cedar, though thinned in late years according to those 
living in Cheddar. But what did Cheddar look like in Coleridge’s 
day? The description written in 1797 by W. G. Maton proves be- 
yond doubt that what we see now Coleridge and the Wordsworths 
saw in 1798: 


The cliffs had been ... often described to us in terms of wonder. . . The 
chasm does not disclose itself until we come near a mill, turned by a rapid 
brook that gushes out near the entrance . .. this stupendous chasm extends 
quite through the south-west ridge of Mendip ... the length being at least 
two miles ... In many points the cliffs rise to the height of full three hundred 
feet quite perpendicularly, some terminating in bold pinnacles, others in ir- 
regular fragments like shattered battlements of vast castles, and others inclin- 
ing as if about to crush the spectator ... Yews project out of several of the 
fissures, forming lofty canopies of solemn shade .. .3 


autumn (October?) of 1797 as a date for the poem (see pp. 100-103); this 
article supports that suggestion. See footnote 8. 

2Knight without question misdates this Thursday entry, which should be the 
17th. The late Matthew Richardson, a schoolmaster of Bristol, in 1926 wrote 
E. H. W. Meyerstein a letter noting the possible influence of this walking trip 
on ‘‘ Kubla Khan,’’ but he never followed out the matter. 

3William George Maton, Observations Relative Chiefly to the Natural History, 
Picturesque Scenery, and Antiquities of the Western Counties of England ..., 
Salisbury, 1797, 11, 122-124. There are many similar accounts of Cheddar in 
the eighteenth century: e.g., Philosophical Transactions, ed. John Lowthorp, 
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Here is a chasm deep and romantic; but can we trace any ‘‘ woman 
wailing for her demon-lover’’ haunting such a chasm? 

H. E. Balch of the Wells Museum reports that he has heard 
‘‘strange tales’’ at Cheddar: how in the Gorge one hundred and 
fifty years ago a gathering of clerics at midnight exorcised a devil 
from a woman with child; this devil, leaving the woman, fled to the 
Red Sea.* On the advice of Mr. Balch, I talked with Victor Painter, 
of Vine Cottage, Cheddar, who is said to know more sub-literary lore 
than anyone in that part of the Mendips. Mr. Painter admitted 
knowledge of the legend, and added that a man who gets any woman 
with child out of wedlock is known as ‘‘a devil.’’ He mentioned 
also the extensive moon-lore of the region—superstitions about set- 
ting seeds by the moon, about the condition of ‘‘touched’’ persons 
during ‘‘the full of the moon,’’ and about exorcisms during various 
lunar phases. He referred me, however, to Mrs. Painter, who, he 
said, knows many a local story transmitted to her from her great- 
grandparents and grandparents. Mrs. Painter averred that as a 
girl she had often heard from the oldest members of her family that 
‘in a fearful thunderstorm’”’ twelve clergy came ‘‘in shays’’ to 
Cheddar Gorge to cast out a devil from a girl named Raechel Moon; 
the girl was with child, and the devil was seen to leave her body in 
the form of ‘‘a small jumping sprite’’ which fled toward the Red 
Sea. 

Mr. Balch suspects that this story dates from the witchcraft perse- 
cutions of the Mendip region in the eighteenth century. One may 
justly be sceptical of the existence of such a legend in Coleridge’s 
day; and it bears certain obvious similarities to the ‘‘ Witch of 
Wookey’’ tradition. Nevertheless, there is literary proof that such 
a legend existed—and that, too, only twelve years after the 1798 
visit of Coleridge to Cheddar. In ‘‘The Mysteries of Mendip’’ 
(1810) by James Jennings an old witch claims that a ghost can be 
laid by a certain incantation : 


‘‘Tf then it return, you must pray and command, 
By midnight, 
By moonlight, 
By Death’s ebon wand, 
That to Cheddar Cliffs now, it departeth in peace . . 


London, 1716, 1 369ff.; Magna Britannia et Hibernia . . . , London, 1727, 
Iv, 823; Benjamin Martin, The Natural History of England rey London, 
1759, 1, 64f.; and British Topography .. ., London, 1780, 1, 227. Italics are 


mine throughout the article. 

4See Herbert E. Balch, Mendip- Cheddar, its Gorge and Caves, Wells, 1935, 
p. 126. Cp. also the linking of the devil with the Gorge as described by C. W. 
Whistler, ‘‘ Local Traditions of the Quantocks,’’ Folklore, x1x (1908), 43. 
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‘‘Tf it return still, 
As, I warn you, it will, 
To the Red Sea for ever 
Command it, and never, 
Or noise more or sound 
In the House shall be found.’’5 


Jennings in the preface to the poem calls this a ‘‘Superstition .. . 
well known in the county of Somerset.’’ Coleridge was curious 
about all such local beliefs; Hazlitt remarks in his ‘‘ First Aequaint- 
ance with Poets’’ that Coleridge lamented that ‘‘ Wordsworth was 
not prone enough to believe in the traditional superstitions’’ near 
Stowey. That Coleridge could have heard this tale, or other tales,® 
of exorcism at Cheddar seems not unlikely. It may be that not only 
the ‘‘wailing’’ woman of ‘‘ Kubla Khan’’ but also the ‘‘erazy Moor- 
ish maid’’ of Osorio (II), Maria of the same play (IV) and the 
‘‘Foster Mother’s Tale,’’ and even ‘‘Lewti’’ have progenitors in 
similar local legend.’ 


it 


If the ‘‘summer’’ of 1798 is accepted as the date of the ‘‘retire- 
ment’’ and the composition of ‘‘ Kubla Khan,’’ we may reasonably 
conjecture that the Gorge and perhaps the recollection of exorcism 
legends helped mould the poem. Though there is evidence that 1798 
is not the correct date, and that 1797 is, we need not abandon belief 
in the influence of Cheddar, long before known to the poet. 

First, a word is necessary as to why the ‘‘summer”’ of 1798 is an 
improbable date.2 E. H. Coleridge, against the word in the 1816 
‘‘note’’ of the poet himself, shifted the date from the ‘‘summer’’ of 
1797 to the ‘‘summer’’ of 1798. E. H. Coleridge supposed that a 
note written by Coleridge on November 3, 1810, linked the ‘‘retire- 
ment”’ during which the poem was composed with the ‘‘mad quar- 


5James Jennings, Poems, Consisting of the Mysteries of Mendip... , and 
Other Pieces, London, 1810, pp. 24-25. 

6Cp. the legend of Nancy Camel of Shepton Mallet. (C. H. Poole, Customs, 
Superstitions, and Legends of the County of Somerset, London, 1877, pp. 108- 
109). 

7Cp. also his line, ‘‘ Fragment of Religious Musings’’ in the British Museum 
Add. MS. 35,343 (f 66): 

She that work’d whoredom with the Daemon Power. 

8An exhaustive weighing of evidence on the date of ‘‘Kubla Khan’’ is in 
two articles by Sir Edmund Chambers: ‘‘Some Dates in Coleridge’s Annus 
Mirabilis,’ Essays and Studies, xtx (1934), 85-112; and ‘‘The Date of 
Coleridge’s Kubla Khan’’, R. E. S., xt (1935), 78-80. He now sees reason to 
alter these conclusions; see footnote 1 above. 
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rel’? between Charles Lloyd and himself. Coleridge’s note, in part, 
runs: 

. on my side, patience, gentleness, and good for evil—yet this super- 

natural effort injured me—what I did not suffer to act on my mind, preyed on 
my body—it prevented my finishing the Christabel—& at the retirement be- 
tween Linton and Porlock was the first occasion of my having recourse to 
Opium... 
This quarrel was at its height in May, 1798, and E. H. Coleridge 
concluded—perhaps by doubtful logie—that the poet miswrote 1797 
instead of 1798. In June, 1798, the bitterness between Lloyd and 
Coleridge had eased, so that if the ‘‘summer’’ of 1798 be the correct 
date, the ‘‘retirement’’ must have come in May or early June. 

Even then we cannot easily put this ‘‘retirement’’ before May 14, 
1798, because Berkeley Coleridge was born then, and Coleridge’s 
letters indicate that he was reluctant to be absent from Sara more 
than very briefly at such a time. And from May 14 to early July 
there seems to be no time for the poet to ‘‘retire,’’ for within these 
weeks come the walk to Cheddar with the Wordsworths, the visit of 
Joseph Cottle for ‘‘a week,’’ the visit of Hazlitt for ‘‘three weeks,’’ 
and the entertainment of the Wordsworths at Nether Stowey after 
they left Alfoxden ; besides, Coleridge preached several Sundays at 
Taunton, for Dr. Toulmin, during this period. E. H. Coleridge’s 
shifting of the poet’s 1797 date to 1798 admittedly leads to diffi- 
culties. 

If, then, ‘‘Kubla Khan’’ was written before the May, 1798, ex- 
cursion of Coleridge and the Wordsworths to Cheddar, we must 
prove that the poet knew Cheddar before that date. Sir Edmund 
Chambers has ealled to my attention an unpublished letter by 
Robert Southey which describes a walk with Coleridge to Cheddar 
in August, 1794.° This letter, written when Southey and Coleridge 
were consumed with the pantisocratie fever, reveals how intimately 
Coleridge knew the Mendip region. Southey tells Grosvenor Bed- 
ford on August 21, 1794, that he and Coleridge have been on a walk 
to Bath and Huntspill, which they fail to reach by nightfall: 

... Wwe... found it shorter to go by Chedder & see the cliffs. how far to 
Chedder? about seven miles [they are at Wells]. off we set. we met a coach- 
man. how far to Cheddar ten long miles. we askd every person we met— 
& received successively 5- 7- 4- 2%4- 6- 4- 4- 5 &.— the night began to darken. 
but we talked philosophy like two poets & often paused one while to drink at a 
clear spring— another while to encourage poor Rover now quite lame— & 


sometimes— to mark the glow-worms paley ray. we reachd Cheddar about 
ten anticipating the delights of a good supper & comfortable bed. we enquired 


®Bodleian MS. Eng. Letters, C 22, f 124. 
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the best inn— & arrived at a poor pothouse in a little village. can you give us 
a bed? no. all engaged. we went to the other house. mine host was asleep in 
his chair— can you give us a bed? he snored no & turned round again. we 
agreed to go back to the other inn— get some supper & sleep in the stable, 
down we sat. demolished the bread cheese & cold ale with beef— & petitioned 
for straw in the stable. they said they would make us up a bed. it was in a gar. 
ret the only piece of furniture except another bedstead— on which lay a bed & 
quilt. poor Rover was condemned to the stable much against his inclination— 
it being one of his whims always to sleep in the room with my mother or me. 
but the landlady was inexorable I tied up [sic] with a halter locked the door 
upon him & went to bed. my eyes were half sunk in slumber & the dreams of 
the past day floating round my head— when open came the door— in rushd 
Rover & the landlady declaring he had broken the halter crawld under the 
door & must sleep in the room with me.— Coleridge is a vile bedfellow & 1 
slept but ill. in the morning I rose— & lo— we were fastend in! they cer- 
tainly took us for footpads. & had bolted the door on the outside for fear we 
should rob the house. 

Chedder Cliffs 
amply repaid us. never did I see a grander scene— immense rocks rising per- 
pendicularly from the glen to such a height as pained the neck of the 
spectator, & terminating in the most bold & fantastic manner. large trees 
grew from the interstices of the stone & the sheep browsed on the edge of 
every precipice. a stream of water cold & clear flows from under the rocks 
where we paused to drink & pour libation to the Naiad. on a similar spring 
at Chileompton Coleridge has written a very beautiful poem. 


Thus Coleridge had visited Cheddar long before ‘‘ Kubla Khan”’ 


was written, and the supposition that its ‘‘deep romantic chasm”’ 
influenced the imagery of the poem seems allowable. 


IV 
In Xanadu, says Coleridge, 


... did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea... 


This sacred stream, Alph, after bursting from the chasm ‘‘with 
ceaseless turmoil seething’’, meanders through wood and dale until 
it 


. reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean. . . 


The most bewitching vista in Xanadu, however; is that in which 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 


Fully to account for such ‘‘caverns measureless to man,’’ the sinking 
of the Alph ‘‘in tumult”’ to its ‘‘lifeless ocean’’ or ‘‘sunless sea,”’ 
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and the ‘‘eaves of ice’’ with their floating ‘‘domes,’’ we must again 
explore beyond the reading done by Coleridge and plunge into the 
subterranean caves, ‘‘swallets,’’ and ‘‘lairs’’ of the Mendip region, 
the most celebrated in England for underground streams. 

To-day one finds at the foot of Cheddar Gorge two sets of eav- 
erns—Gough’s and Cox’s; yet in the 1790’s neither set was open. 
Coleridge could, however, have seen what John Beaumont saw in 
the late seventeenth century; this ‘‘deluge’’ faddist wrote an ac- 
count of Cheddar later printed in the 1716 edition of the Philosoph- 
ical Transactions, a volume used by Coleridge himself. Near Ched- 
dar, says Beaumont, 


... lies another Cavern, into which you must ascend about 15 Fathoms on the 
Rocks. This Cavern is not so large as [Wookey Hole]; there is no Current 
of Water, nor does Water drop so freely from the Roof as generally in other 
Caverns, wherefore the spars appear not of so lively Colours as commonly else- 
where.10 


Beaumont probably refers to Old Gough’s Cave, lately filled with 
debris, but formerly filled with stalactites and stalagmites. 

Then too, hidden streams, like those in ‘‘Kubla Khan,’’ did and 
do well up in Cheddar Gorge; in fact, the river at the mouth of the 
chasm debouches from an underground rivulet through sundry fis- 
sures. In 1759 Benjamin Martin described the springs at the base 
of the cliffs in phrases recalling the images in Coleridge’s verses; 
he mentions 


... the stupendious Chasm, or Cleft quite thro’ the Body of Mendippe-Hill.. . 
It looks as if the Hill had been split in sunder by the Shock of an Earthquake; 
we walk’d about a Quarter of a Mile in the Clift [cp. the ‘‘snowy clifts’’ of 
‘‘The Ancient Mariner’’] between impending tremendous Rocks on either 
Side ... At the Entrance of the Clift, is a most remarkable Spring of Water, 
rising, as it were, upright out of the Rocky Basis of the Hill, and so large and 
rapid its stream, that it drives a Mill within a few Yards. . .1! 


Nevertheless, the ‘‘pleasure domes,’’ the ‘‘ caves of ice,’’ the river 
sinking in tumult, and the ‘‘caverns measureless to man’’ more 
probably originate, in part, in that fantastic grotto of Wookey (or 
Ochey) Hole, five miles from Cheddar and a mile from Wells. To 
presume that Coleridge did not know of Wookey or that he had not 
read of it or visited it ‘_ far more unwarranted than to suppose the 


10Phil. Trans., ed. Lowthorp, London, 1716, u, 369. Cp. also F. J. Snell, 
Memorials of Old Somerset, London, 1906, pp. 22-23. Beaumont visited Cheddar 
about 1680. 

Benjamin Martin, ed., The Natural History of England, London, 1759, 
I, 64-65. See also the illustrations of Cheddar and Wookey in the same volume, 
and in Maton, li, 123. 
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opposite. Known from prehistoric days, as relics in the Wells 
Museum testify, and mentioned by Clement of Alexandria, Wookey 
is the focus of widespread legend. William Camden in his Choro- 
graphicall Description remarks on this ‘‘eave or denne farre within 
the ground: wherein are to be seene certain pits and rivelets, the 
place they call Ochie-hole, where of the Inhabitants feine no fewer 
tales, nor devise lesse dotages, than the Italians did of their Sibyls 
Cave.’’ From the eaves at Wookey, Pope filched large stalactites 
and stalagmites to glorify his grotto at Twickenham. 

The entrance to this cavern is picturesque to the last degree. One 
passes up a narrow gorge, not unlike that at neighboring Ebbor, 
wooded lushly, almost tropically, until he is at once faced with an 
abrupt cliff of fine black stone, always moist, over which dangle 
thick trailers of ivy. The eye, drawn sharply down these rank 
trailers, plunges into the semicircular hole at the very base of the 
cliff, from which glides, dark and slow, a sheet of bitingly cold 
water to form the River Axe. The entrance to the cavern itself is 
a little to the left of, and slightly above, the surface of this dusky 
stream, which in a wet season roars out of its cavity. Within the 
cavern, as at Cheddar, one hears the ‘‘tumult’’ of other streams and 
springs, and occasional weird noises such as a ‘‘ clashing of eymbals.”’ 
It is an uncanny spot. 

We cannot tell whether Coleridge read Mr. Rogers’s Three Year 
Travels over England and Wales (1694), a book re-issued in 1700 
under the name of the rightful author, J. Brome, but there are clear 
parallels in phrasing between ‘‘ Mr. Rogers’s’’ sketch of Wookey and 
parts of ‘‘Kubla Khan’’; the same phrases reappear in Magna 
Britannia et Hibernia (1727),'* which Coleridge may also have ex- 
amined. With minor exceptions, ‘‘Rogers’’ describes the very curi- 
osities that the present visitor at Wookey sees; the cavern has not 
materially altered since the seventeenth century, and ‘‘ Rogers’’ in- 
forms us on what Coleridge must have known about the most cele- 
brated wonder of the Mendip region. . 

The party of ‘‘Rogers’’ enters the cave carrying ‘‘24 Candles of 
6 in the Pound,’’ and with ‘‘ Horror and Amazement’’ saunters with 
guides through ‘‘several Kinds of Rooms,’’ ‘‘the Rocks . . . glister- 
ing like Silver, and part like Diamonds.’’ They soon come to an 
inner cavern enclosing ‘‘a hollow Cestern’’ and the ‘‘ Witch of 
Wookey’’ herself—a huge stalagmite with the profile of a woman, 


12See Magna Brit. et Hib., tv, 814ff. 
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seeming ‘‘ Alblaster, by reason of its whiteness.’’ (This ‘‘ Witch”’ 
has a variety of legends grouped about her, especially those concern- 
ing the curse laid on her by the Bishop of Glastonbury.) 

In any interpretation of the ‘‘pleasure-domes,’’ the ‘‘caves of 
ice,’’ the fountains, caverns, and secret rivers imaged in ‘‘Kubla 
Khan’’, the remainder of ‘‘Rogers’s’’ account is particularly sug- 
gestive. On the left, he says, was ‘‘a great Rivolet which runs 
through the Cave, being pretty deep, and making a loud noise in its 
gliding.’’ Pressing deeper, the party, ‘‘sweating,’’ enters ‘‘another 
Room which is called The Hall,’’ with a ‘‘Cestern’’ and a stalagmite 
known as the ‘‘daughter of the old Sorceress . . . like the Statue of 
a Woman that is great with Child.’’ Presently the visitors reach 
the ‘‘place they call the Dancing Room, so well Contriv’d and so 
curiously set forth’’ that 
... if you look up, the variety of Colours which are there to be seen by the 
light of the Candles, and the checquered Configurations of the Rock, which is 
now very high above your head; will both feast your Eyes and refresh your 
Body ...; for there is so great a glistering, such a Lustre as it were of Silver 
and precious Stones round about you, that you would be ready to mistake your 
self, and think that you were in the Palace of some great Monarch of the 
Earth, and not in such a dismal Cave [‘‘subterraneous Caverns of the Earth’’, 
reads Brome]; and if you look down, there you will find no stony, hard, ruggy 
Tract to perplex you, but a fine, even, sandy Flower ...; they told us, That 


it was very usual for Gentlemen and Ladies . . . to bring Music and Dance 
here, the Music making a more sweeter Melody than ordinary.13 


Last, the company penetrates the ‘‘Seller that is curiously vaulted, 
and ‘tis very usual to carry Bottles of Wine and drink there upon a 
stone Table.’’ 


. at the end of the Celler .. . we found a great Rivolet several yards deep, 
but clear as Chrystial, and pleasant to the Taste, but very cold ... It runs 
under ground, though its Head from which it first springs, is like that of the 
River Nilus in Egypt, which is not yet, or at least very difficult to be dis- 
covered... 


Coleridge may also have read Samuel Bowden’s description of the 
subterranean river at Wookey in his Poems (1754). Bowden links 
this river with the Nile and the Alpheus, which admittedly suggested 
to Coleridge the name of his sacred river Alph. Bowden writes 

A Silver stream, like Nile, of unknown source 
Here peaceful glides its solitary course: 


Thro’ dark meanders bends its silent route, 
And at the cave’s wide conduit issues out: 


13See for the above An Historical Account of Mr. Rogers’s Three Years 
Travels over England and Wales . . ., London, 1694, pp. 16-23; and James 
Brome, Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales . . ., London, 1700, pp. 32-37. 
Brome is slightly fuller than ‘‘ Rogers. ’’ 
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Fam’d Alpheus’ stream is story’d thus to rise, 
And see new light beneath Sicilian skies, 


And throughout the many accounts of Wookey Hole is stressed the 
icy appearance of the stalactites and stalagmites, which rise im- 
mediately beside the underground river: ‘‘Water incessantly drop- 
ping from the Top of the Rock, congealed into a glassy Substance, 
like Icicles, and as clear as Crystal ... at length turned into Rock 
itself.’’!4 

Surely such a place as Wookey Hole, whether known by hearsay, 
observation, or the written word, could hardly fail to fortify and 
elaborate those ‘‘ocular spectra’’ which rose before the poet as he 
read of an ‘‘Image of Ice’’ in its ‘‘cave in the mountains of Cash- 
mere,’’ of Kubla Khan’s ‘‘house of pleasure,’’ and of ‘‘dark and 
rocky caverns.’’ 


Vv 


In 1917, E. H. Coleridge ventured the suggestion that ‘‘ The ‘deep 
romantic chasm’ was, most probably, hard by ‘the lonely farmhouse 
between Porlock and Linton.’’’® But unknown to him, and to 


14Magna Brit. et Hib., tv, 815. Coleridge must have had considerable knowl- 
edge of the caverns of the Mendips and of the Peak District as well. During 
his visit in the North in 1796, for example, his letters tell how he visited Dove- 
dale, and how he found the caves ‘‘tremendously sublime’’: ‘‘ Here in a divine 
cavern at the head of a divine little fountain we dined on cold meat.’’ Cole- 
ridge must likewise have known of the extensive ‘‘deluge’’ literature, which 
described all sorts of subterranean caverns. The leading ‘‘deluge’’ faddist of 
Bristol was Alexander Catcott, who in his J'reatise on the Deluge (1768) dis- 
cusses subterranean waters; Alexander’s brother, George Symes Catcott, was 
the librarian of the Bristol library from which Coleridge borrowed books. 
George S. Catcott himself in 1792 printed A Descriptive Account of a Descent 
Made into Penpark Hole, very near Bristol; he describes the flooring as ‘‘ being 
a kind of white Stone .. ., and the pendant Rocks were glazed with Salt-Petre’’ 
(pp. 40-41) ; and he copies in his own hand a passage from ‘‘a Work belonging 
to the Bristol Library’’ dealing with the caverns of England. The ‘‘ Work’? is 
R. J. Sullivan’s Observations Made during a Tour, London, 1780, and on pp. 
35-36 describes the river of Wookey running beside ‘‘The spar . . ., which is 
brilliantly placed along the confines of the river, while the chrystal drops, like 
diamonds, hang pendant all around it.’’ Professor Lowes has proved that 
Coleridge knew Thomas Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, one of the earliest 
‘“deluge’’ books, which abounds in suggestions for ‘‘Kubla Khan’’: ‘‘It 
would be very pleasant to read good descriptions of these Subterranous places, 
and of all the strange works of Nature there; how she furnisheth these dark 
neglected Grottoes; they have often a little Brook runs [sic] murmuring 
through them, and the roof is commonly a kind of petrefi’d Earth or Icy fret- 
work... ‘Tis pleasant also to see a River in the middle of its course throw 
it self into the mouth of a Cave, or an opening of the Earth, and run under 
ground sometimes many miles’’ (London, 1691, p. 116). See also, for accounts 
of Wookey and other grottoes in the eighteenth century, R. Aubin, ‘‘Grottoes, 
Geology, and the Gothic Revival,’’ St. Phil., xxx1, 408-416; and Gents. Mag., 
May, 1794, p. 399. 

15London Times Literary Supplement, Thurs., May 17, 1917, p. 237. 
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other Coleridge scholars, until 1934, was the vital MS of ‘‘Kubla 
Khan’’ in the possession of the Marquess of Crewe. This MS, be- 
yond doubt in Coleridge’s autograph, concludes with a surprising 
note, entirely different from the ‘‘official’’ note written in 1816: 
This fragment with a good deal more, not recoverable, composed, in a sort of 
Reverie brought on by two grains of Opium, taken to check a dysentery, at a 
Farm House between Porlock & Linton, a quarter of a mile from Culbone 


Church, in the fall of the year, 1797.— 
8. T. Coleridge1s 


Coleridge’s expression ‘‘ fall of the year,’’ rather than ‘‘autumn,”’ 
may be somewhat peculiar in British usage; it is to be recalled that 
Coleridge in a letter of October 16[14?], 1797, quotes the line about 
the owl from his own play Osorio, also written in 1797: 


Its note comes dreariest in the fall of the year. 


The phrase ‘‘ fall of the year’’ may have been in the poet’s mind 
at the time. More significant, however, in light of the scenery at 
Culbone, where Coleridge was in 1797, is the passage from Osorio 
cited in the same October 16th letter immediately after the ‘‘owl’’ 
line: 

The hanging woods, that touch’d by autumn seem’d 
As they were blossoming hues of fire and gold,— 
The hanging woods, most lovely in decay, 


The many clouds, the sea, the rock, the sands, 
Lay in the silent moonshine. ... 


Can the visit at Culbone, in the fall of 1797, have influenced both 
‘‘Kubla Khan’’ and the Osorio passage? Four and one-half acts of 
Osorio were done between June and September 13, 1797; on that day 
Coleridge had completed all but the last half of Act V, the act from 
which the lines on autumn come. Do the note to the Crew MS, the 
letter of October 16[14?], and the lines from Osorio, all pointing to 
the fall of 1797, give a clue to the date of the ‘‘retirement’’? 

The possibility seems stronger when one visits Culbone, a place 
near Ashley Combe and difficult of access even by foot. The narrow 
path from Ashley Combe, where the road from Porlock stops, climbs 


16See the London Times Literary Supplement, Aug. 2, 1934, p. 541, for the 
important letter by Alice D. Snyder on this MS. Indications are that Robert 
Southey or his wife had this MS. direct from the poet himself. As Bertram R. 
Davis of Bristol, a deep Southey student, remarked to me, the note seems to 
have been written for the use of Coleridge himself. In light of this note, and 
what the circumstances reveal, it may be that the word ‘‘retirement’’ in the 
Nov. 3, 1810, note of Coleridge means a place and not an event; if so, E. H. 
Coleridge’s shifting of the date is even more questionable. I am indebted to 
Mr. Davis for observing that Coleridge’s phrase ‘‘ fall of the year’’ is unusual, 
in British usage. 
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abruptly over the rocks and sands along Bristol Channel, edging hills 
dense with fir. Suddenly, at a bend of the path, one drops to the iso- 
lation of Culbone Combe, into the deeps of which the sun does not 
shine all winter. There are only ten houses in the whole parish, with 
its tiny stone church, resembling the Lorna Doone Church at Oare, 
only a few miles over the rim of Exmoor. This quaint little church is 
folded tightly into the bottom of the steep ravine, stony where it 
opens to the sea. The Culbone of Coleridge’s ‘‘retirement’’ was the 
Culbone we see to-day. Collinson’s Somerset (1791) gives a graphie 
picture : 


Culbone, alias Kitnor: A very small parish . . . containing only nine houses 
and fifty inhabitants ... The situation of [the] church is singularly roman- 
tick; it stands in a little narrow cove, about four hundred feet above the level 
of the water. On each side of this cove the hills rise almost perpendicularly 
more than twelve hundred feet high... The back of the cove is a noble amphi- 
theatre of steep hills and rocks, which rise near six hundred feet above the 
church, and are covered with coppice woods to the tops. The trees... are oaks, 
beech, mountain ash, poplars, pines, and firs, mingled together in the most 
wanton variety. At the back ground of this cove, through a steep narrow 
winding glen, a fine rivulet rushes down a narrow rocky channel overhung with 
wood, and passing by the church, forms a succession of cascades in its descent 
down the rocks into the sea. 

The spot is as truly romantick as any perhaps which the kingdom can exhibit. 
The magnitude, height, and grandeur of the hills, rocks, and woods at the back 
on each side of the cove; ... the sound of the rivulet roaring down its craggy 
channel; the steep impassable descent from the church down to the beach; the 
dashing of the waves on a rough and stony shore at an awful distance below; 
the extent of the channel, and finely varied coast and mountains of Wales be- 
yond it; form a scene peculiarly adapted to strike the mind with pleasure 
and astonishment. 

This parish cannot be approached on horseback without great difficulty and 
even danger; the road from Porlock being only a path about two feet wide, 
winding in a zigzag direction along the slope of the hills... 

During the three winter months the sun is never seen here; being entirely 
hid by the height of the surrounding hills. 


Coleridge wrote that he ‘‘retired’’ only a ‘‘quarter of a mile’’ 
from Culbone Church. Only three farm-houses have ever been built 
within a mile of the Chureh. One—Sileombe Farm—was latterly 
burned, but it lay too far up on the western crest of the cove to be 
within scope of the ‘‘quarter of a mile.’’ The other two farm- 
houses (with the exception of two structures a few yards from the 
Church, the only ones within a mile) perch almost directly above 
the Church, on the shoulder of a heavily wooded steep to the south- 
east. The higher is a sturdy, rambling stone building, within mem- 
ory of the living a ‘‘glebe’’ farm—tilled by the rector of Culbone 
Church, who now also administers the church at Oare, where he 
lives. It seems unlikely that Coleridge would have gone into retire- 
ment on property constantly in ecclesiastical use. 


——————————— 
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Consequently, the third farm-house, Ash Farm, a squat, tidy cot- 
tage of gray stone, is possibly the veritable scene of the ‘‘retire- 
ment.’’ Its situation is apt to the highest degree; it overlooks the 
very panorama that Coleridge seems to have deseribed in Osorio: 


The hanging woods... 
The many clouds, the sea, the rock, the sands. 


Ash Farm is also convenient enough for an impromptu eall by the 
‘person from Porlock.’’ 

In addition, we know that Culbone was on the coastal path taken 
by Coleridge and the Wordsworths in their rambles down the shore 
from Stowey to Linton and the Valley of the Stones. Dorothy 
Wordsworth writes to Mary Hutchinson in November, 1797, describ- 
ing an outing taken with Coleridge and William Wordsworth: 
‘‘{From Porlock] we kept close to the shore about four miles. Our 
road lay through wood, rising almost perpendicularly from the sea, 
with views of the opposite mountains of Wales.’’ Evidently it was 
Dorothy’s first walk through Culbone. 

During the ‘‘fall’’ of 1797 Coleridge also seems to have been in 
a mood for ‘‘retirement.’’ His letter of October 16th[14th?] may 
even hint at it. He writes to John Thelwall, who was in trouble 
himself and troubling Coleridge, that he has ‘‘been absent a day or 
two’’ from Stowey. This is also the letter mentioning the ‘‘fall of 
the year’’ and the autumnal woods, the rock, the sea, the sands. On 
the same day, October 16, 1797, the poet sends his now-completed 
MS of Osorio to Sheridan. It is the October 16th letter to Thelwall 
in which Coleridge laments, just before quoting his melancholy lines 
from Osorio: ‘‘ .. I should much wish, like the Indian Vishnu, to 
float about along an infinite ocean cradled in the flower of the Lotus, 
and wake once in a million years for a few minutes just to know 
that I was going to sleep a million years more. ..’’ Such is the re- 
laxed mood Coleridge suffered during one of his laudanum periods. 
Again in the same letter he tells Thelwall 
... I have neither money or influence, and I suppose that at last I must become 
a Unitarian minister, as a less evil than starvation . .. I can at times feel 
strongly the beauties you describe ... My mind feels as if it ached to behold 
and know something great, something one and indivisible. And it is only in 


the faith of that that rocks or waterfalls, mountains or caverns, give me the 
sense of sublimity or majesty! 


The autumn of 1797 was an unhappy time for the poet: “‘I am Un- 
well,’’ he writes. ‘‘This business [of settling Thelwall] has, indeed, 
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preyed much on my spirits.’’ Many circumstances, then, suggest 
that ‘‘Kubla Khan’’ is a result of the ‘‘fall’’ of 1797. 

Yet uncertain though we may be about dating ‘‘Kubla Khan,’’ 
the imagery of the poem was doubtless moulded by what Coleridge 
saw as well as by what Coleridge read. To approach ‘‘ Kubla Khan”’ 
having an awareness of Somerset, with its Cheddar Gorge, its eerie 
Wookey Hole, and its deeply gashed coastline at Culbone, is to sense 
more keenly the enchantment of its beauty and to flash a thin gleam 
over ‘‘fragments dim of lovely forms’’ in Xanadu. 














DAVID GARRICK AND THE BURKES 


Dixon WECTER 
The Henry E. Huntington Library 


Four hitherto unpublished letters from David Garrick to Edmund 
Burke and one from the same correspondent to Burke’s ‘cousin’ 
William, here transcribed from the Burke papers at Wentworth by 
permission of Lord Fitzwilliam, give occasion for a brief review of 
the relationship between the great actor and the Burkes. Garrick’s 
friendship with Edmund Burke seems to have begun about the time 
that the latter was emerging from the obscurity of his days as a 
Templar into modest fame as the author of A Vindication of Natural 
Society and The Sublime and Beautiful. On Christmas Day 1758 
Edmund Burke is found dining at Garrick’s table, in company with 
Samuel Johnson and Arthur Murphy.? Since the Irish dramatist 
appears to have been one of Burke’s earliest literary acquaintances 
in London,? it is a likely guess that he was the intermediary who 
brought Garrick and Burke together. On 21 July 1761, a few days 
before Burke returned to his native Dublin as secretary to William 
Gerard Hamilton, he dined at Hamilton’s with Garrick and Horace 
Walpole.2 Seven years later, as we shall see, Garrick in writing to 
Burke was to allude facetiously to Hamilton—who lived near the 
actor at Hampton—as ‘Hercules Vineager,’ knowing that in the 
meantime Burke had broken violently with his former employer and 
patron, whose demands apparently had threatened to encroach upon 
Burke’s sense of independence.* 

No letter now extant seems to have passed between Burke and 
Garrick until 16 July 1765, on the occasion of Burke’s appointment 
as private secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham, who had come 
into office as First Lord of the Treasury on July 13.5 Evidently 


1Sir James Prior, Life of Burke (Boston, 1854), p. 56, reports that Burke 
on this oceasion dared to contradict Johnson on the subject of India. At 
Christmas, 1760 the same company met for dinner with Garrick, according to a 
writer in the Monthly Review, LXxvi, 374, who is probably Murphy himself. 

2Cf. Ralph Straus, Dodsley (London, 1910), p. 254. 

8Letters of Walpole, ed. Toynbee (Oxford, 1904), v, 86. 

4For Burke’s dramatization of this episode see his Correspondence, ed. Fitz- 
william and Bourke (London, 1844), 1, 46-81. 

5Ibid., 1, 81 n. 9. 
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Garrick had written from his country seat at Hampton, or elsewhere 
out of town, to congratulate his young Irish friend upon what the 
latter terms ‘‘this little gleam of prosperity.’’ This letter is not 
preserved, but Burke’s reply was printed long ago by James 
Boaden.* He thanks Garrick for his friendly interest and mentions 
several other topics which figure in the subsequent correspondence 
between them—to the recent break with Hamilton,’ to Garrick’s 
concern over the tangled affairs of Edmund’s younger brother 
Richard,’ and to the actor’s request for a good book on the English 
plantations in the West Indies. On the authority of William 
Burke—who in 1759 had been appointed Secretary to the Island of 
Guadeloupe, and had engaged in controversy with Benjamin Frank- 
lin on the retention of these islands ceded by the French*—Edmund 
recommends ‘‘a little French work, called ‘L’Histoire des Antilles 
Angloises,’ ’’ adding: 

With regard to the queries, we might, as far as it is prudent for you or us to 
go, satisfy you much better, if we had the pleasure of a previous discourse to- 


gether. What day will you eat a morsel with us in town, or spend together a 
few cheerful hours in an evening? 


In view of an unpublished memorandum preserved at Claydon House 
among the business papers of Lord Verney, the Burkes’ political 
patron and fellow-speculator in ’Change Alley, concerning a heavy 
mortgage held by Garrick’s estate in 1787 on a plantation in Gre- 
nada, it seems probable that Garrick—unknown to his biographers— 
was drawn into the real estate venture in the West Indies which 
proved so disastrous to Richard Burke and indirectly to Lord 
Verney.?° 


6The Private Correspondence of Garrick (London, 1831-32), 1, 189. 

7With a characteristic touch of melodrama Burke here speaks of Hamilton’s 
‘*implacable and unprovoked malice,’’ and adds that ‘‘some men are capable 
of making the basest return to affectionate, faithful, and long, long service.’’ 
Burke had served Hamilton, largely in Ireland, from 1759 to 1765. 

8Richard Burke had lately returned from his post as Collector of Customs in 
Grenada, after a feud with colonial officials. A jovial, impetuous ne ’er-do-well 
who is sketched in Goldsmith’s Retaliation, he was apparently a warm friend of 
David Garrick—to whom he wrote from Grenada, 3 October 1770 (Garrick 
Correspondence, 1, 401), and again on 26 July 1771 in answer to Garrick’s 
letter of 28 March (ibid., 1, 429). Garrick obtained for him a much-desired 
furlough in 1771 (ibid., 1, 417ff.). In Chapter III of a monograph, ‘‘ Edmund 
Burke and His Kinsmen,’’ Colorado Studies, February 1939, I have attempted 
to give a full account of his none-too-savory career and the long West Indian 
quarrel which led him jocularly to propose to write for Garrick ‘‘the most 
superb pantomime of Harlequin Caraibe, interspersed with the humours of a 
West Indian Council and Assembly.’’ 


Cf. John Almon, Anecdotes (London, 1797), , 347, and Welch, Alumni 
Westmonastertt (London, 1852), p. 341. 
10This memorandum, dated 11 April 1787, was sent to Lord Verney by a Mr. 
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On 26 December 1765 through Lord Verney’s ‘interest’ Edmund 
Burke obtained his first seat in Parliament for the pocket-borough 
of Wendover.** The following hitherto unpublished letter from 
Garrick to Burke is important in establishing the date of Burke’s 
maiden speech in the House of Commons—a date earlier than that 
of 27 January 1766, which is given by his biographers.!?_ Garrick’s 
fragmentary date ‘‘Jan’. y*. 18 / Saturday’’ confirms the year as 
1766, since at that time January 18 fell upon Saturday ; but the in- 
ference that Burke’s ‘‘virgin eloquence’’ flowed upon the previous 
day, January 17, is a correction worth noting in the chronology of 
the statesman’s life. However, the agenda before the House of 
Commons on that date as disclosed by The Parliamentary History of 
England, suggest that tradition is nevertheless sound in asserting 
that Burke first raised his voice in Parliament on behalf of the 
American colonists.** The letter reads as follows: 


Jany, y®. 18 
Saturday 
My Dear Sir 
In ye first place—I am very sorry that I can’t dine wth. you—I had forgot 
an Engagemt. of a fortnight’s standing that I had made, & was reminded of it 


Twinbarrow, apparently a business agent, concerning the annual meeting of 
‘‘the Grenada proprietors’’ about which he has consulted a Mr. Hankey: ‘‘He 
says the produce of the plantation has this year been very considerable & that 
he shall be enabled thereout to pay off £6000 of Garrick’s Mortgage, or there- 
abouts.’’ This was after Garrick’s death, when his lucrative estate was being 
administered for the benefit of the actor’s widow. The close and eventually 
ruinous connection between Lord Verney and the speculating Burkes I have 
treated in detail, from manuscript sources, in the monograph cited in n. 8, 
supra. 

11Cf. Burke Correspondence, 1, 82 n., and Verney Papers, ed. Lady Verney 
(London, 1930), 11, 283 et passim. 

12Burke’s first recorded Parliamentary speech was on 24 November 1767, as 
reported in the Political Register, u, 259, and thence copied in Parliamentary 
History, xvt, 386. But according to the statesman’s best-known biography, 
Morley’s Burke (English Men of Letters Series), p. 30, his maiden speech was 
made on 27 January 1766 on ‘‘the complaint of the American colonists,’’ and 
Hunt in the D. N. B. records the same date, adding that the speech was ‘‘on 
a motion that the petition sent from the American Congress should be received 
by Parliament.’’ And ef. Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of George III (Lon- 
don, 1845), 1, 272. Pri -, op. cit., p. 88, states that after Parliament opened 
on 14 January, ‘‘Mr. Burke seized the first opportunity of taking an active 
part in the discussion concerning America.’’ 


13Parl, Hist., xvi, 133ff., reports that on 17 January 1766 a petition drawn 
up by the merchants of London against the American Stamp Act, complaining 
that this measure was damaging their transatlantic trade, was presented be- 
fore the House; no minutes are given of the debate which apparently followed. 
Parl. Hist. gives no record of any deliberations on 27 January, when according 
to the biographers Burke’s first speech was made—but does afford information 
for 28 January and following, when the House resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole to consider further petitions relative to the Stamp Act. 
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by a Card at my return last Night from ye house of Commons—where, I had ye 
honour & pleasure of Enjoying your Virgin Eloquence! I most sincerely con- 
gratulate you upon it—I am very nice & very hard to please & when my friends 
are concern’d most Hypercritical—I pronounce yt. you will answer ye. warmest 
wishes of yr. warmest friend!4—I was much pleas’d—I have much to say, 
which you will politely listen to, & forget ye next moment, however you shall 
have it—I have sent you a whimsical letter of Mad®. Riccoboni’s, by weh. you 
will know how your Brother is tested by ye. Dames frangoises:15 I fear that 
he has put my nose out of joint—you see likewise by the same letter, that I am 
somewhat under a Cloud wth. my Freind ye Baron D’Holbach!6—will you 
disperse it for me, & let me wait upon you at your own time to-morrow morn- 
ing 8, 9 or 10 o’clock? sooner or later as you please. Pray do if you can, & I'll 
pray for you all my life after—what a Mistake our blundering housekeeper 
made about yr. Sweet Boy? He put him into ye front instead of my Box that 
was kept for him—lI hope you have got him again—pray ask his pardon for ye 
Mistake in ye Name of Me & the boxkeeper & to pacify him, assure him that 
ye wild beast will attend him at any time that he may inspect his foot—My 
best respects to yr. Lady 
Yrs. Ever 
& most truly 
DG 


The letter, written on a single sheet folded, is endorsed in an un- 
known hand ‘‘ David Garrick.’’ Its closing lines allude to Edmund 
Burke’s son Richard, born 9 February 1758.17 It appears that 
through a mistake of the Drury Lane box-keeper the lad was de- 
prived of sitting in Garrick’s own box; the actor-manager’s courtesy 
in providing complimentary seats for the Burkes is elsewhere shown, 
in a letter of the senior Richard Burke in Garrick Correspondence, 
1, 401, referring to David’s brother and factotum George Garrick, 
through whom such favors came. ‘‘ Ye wild beast’’ is doubtless the 
writer himself, and the promise of a propitiatory call ‘‘that he may 
inspect his foot’’ may refer to the fact that in this same month of 
January 1766 Garrick seems to have had his first attack of the 


14Perhaps he had in mind Samuel Johnson’s well-known remark at this time: 
‘“Now we who know Burke, know that he will be one of the first men in this 
country’’ (Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Hill-Powell ed., 1, 450). 

15The elder Richard Burke was in Paris during the winter of 1765-66, and 
evidently carried introductions to some of the French friends whom the Garricks 
had known during their Grand Tour of 1763-65; for a general account see F. A. 
Hedgeock, Garrick and His French Friends, London, [1912]. The letter from 
Mme. Marie Jeanne Riccoboni which Garrick sent on to Burke is—if one may 
judge by the contents—almost certainly that of 16 January 1766 printed in 
Garrick Corr., 1, 461; evidently it had traveled by rapid post: ‘‘O barbarian! 
ma foi, par ma foi, ce Sir Richard Burke est a very pretty, a very charming 
creature; des graces de |’esprit comme un ange, une noble aisance, deux grands 
yeux a bruler le monde .... sans le voyage de Mr. Burke je n’aurois plus 
entendu parler de vous—a pretty friendship indeed! ... Je reviens a vous, 
dear monster; le Baron d’Holbach se plaint aussi de vétre paresse.’’ 


16D ’Holbach’s grievance is indicated in the footnote above. In Paris Gar- 
rick had attended his causeries on Thursdays and Saturdays—which are now 
discontinued, as Mme. Riccoboni reports in her letter of 16 January. 


17Cf. N. §& Q., 6th ser., v, 274. 
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gout..* The play which young Richard witnessed at Drury Lane 
during this week, opening on Monday January 13, was probably 
Hamlet.?® 

Garrick’s habit of dating his carefree letters by the day of the 
week or the month and omitting the year leaves us a scanty clue as 
to the exact place of the following letter found among the Went- 
worth papers: 


Sept. 30th 
Dear Sir. 


I was in hopes of having an opportunity to shew you, how much I regard 
& esteem you by the Care I would have taken, (as Manager,) of the Comedy 
you put into my hands—but I should be very undeserving of yr. friendship, 
if I did not open my mind to you with the greatest frankness & sincerity— 

If I am in the least a judge of these matters, I will pronounce the Play 
absolutely unfit for the Stage. It is weak in the three great requisites of ye. 
drama: viz. Fable, Character & Dialogue: I hope you will excuse my plain 
manner of expressing myself—and though I may appear in a disagreeable light 
to the Authour, I will venture to prophesy that he will not think so hardly of 
me, if he will please to appeal to real judges, & sincere friends for their 
opinions. 

I am 
Dear Sir 
Your most obedt. 
& obliged humble servant 
D: Garrick 
I could wish that you would read it, & either condemn, or approve my sentence. 
my best services wait upon your Lady & Brother 


The tone of this letter suggests that it belongs to an earlier and more 
formal stage of their friendship than the letters of 1768 which fol- 
low, addressing the recipient as ‘‘My dear Burke’’ and closing 
‘Most affectly’’ or in similar style. Its address on the back ‘‘To 
Ed4, Burke Esq* / Queen Ann’s Street’’ bears out this inference, 
since Burke seems to have moved from Wimpole Street to Queen 
Anne Street about the time of his return from Ireland in April 
1763, living there with his father-in-law Dr. Christopher Nugent.” 
He is found dating letters from that address as late as 25 February 
1767, and may have remained there somewhat longer; for a brief 
interval ca. 1768-9 he lived in Charles-Street, St. James’s Square, 
and then from 1769 to 1771 Burke is found writing from Fludyer 
Street, until in November 1772 he is discovered to be living in the 
Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, where he lodged for about seven 


18See Dr. J. Brown to Garrick, 19 January 1766, in Garrick Corr., 1, 219. 

19Cf, Genest, Some Account of the English Stage from . .. 1660 to 1830 
(Bath, 1832), v, 91. 

20Cf. ‘The Missing Years in Burke’s Biography,’’ by the present writer, 
PMLA, Li (1938), 1125, n. 72. 
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years.”*. Garrick’s compliments to Burke’s brother Richard tell us 
little save that the letter was likely not written during Richard’s 
absences in the West Indies, 1764-65 and 1770-71, or in Paris during 
the winter of 1765-66.22 The business of the letter itself—a play 
which Burke apparently had submitted at the behest of some ama- 
teur writer—affords no certain clue, since Garrick in his role as 
Manager of Drury Lane up to 1776 was beset with such an abun- 
dance of bad plays that the subject became a joke between him and 
Edmund Burke.”* Under such circumstances it would be rash to 
assign a specific date to this letter, although its similarity in saluta- 
tion to the first Garrick letter presented above leads one to conjecture 
that it was written on some September 30 between 1765 and 1767. 

These years saw the slowly decreasing activity of David Garrick 
in the daily routine of the theatre, and the growing fame of Edmund 
Burke as the foremost Parliamentary orator of his day. Although 
Burke never lived out of the shadow of debt, his material fortunes 
improved somewhat with his publie success; in April 1768 he con- 
tracted with William Lloyd to buy an estate of six hundred acres in 
Buckinghamshire, with the handsome house ealled ‘Gregories,’ near 
Beaconsfield.2* On May 1 he is found dating his first letter from 
that place,?° and some six weeks later he writes hospitably to Gar- 
rick, perennial guest in the mansions of dukes and ministers of 
State: 

We have now got a little settled in our new habitation. When will you and 


Mrs. Garrick come and make it comfortable to us by your company for a day 
or two?... [we] will take it ill, if you go and see the new Paymaster?2¢ before 


21These dates and corresponding addresses may be confirmed from Burke 
Corr. 


22Richard’s winter visit to Paris is of course ruled out by the seasonal date 
of the letter; the dates of his West Indian sojourn are taken from Public 
Record Office documents and a memorandum at Milton, 30 April 1785, ‘‘ The 
Case of Richard Burke Esqr., formerly Collector of the Customs in the Island 
of Grenada.’’ 


23Cf. Burke to Garrick, ‘‘ Beconsfield, Sept. 5th, 1772,’’ in Garrick Corr., 1, 
484, beginning, ‘‘ As I know with what particular pleasure you receive a new 
dramatic performance of merit, I send you two of them, ‘The Female Gamester,’ 
and ‘The Siege of Tamor.’’’ These were tragedies written by the eccentric 
Dublin lawyer G. E. Howard; and this high-flown commendation is endorsed 
‘* An ironical letter of Burke’s.’’ Burke also read ‘‘Zaphira,’’ a play by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s nephew, before it went to Garrick on 2 August 1774; ibéd., 
1, 646 and 658. 


24The hitherto vaguely known facts surrounding Burke’s purchase and the 
Chancery suit in which he was involved after Lloyd’s death, will be found in 
P. R. O. ‘‘Chancery Decrees,’’ 14 February 1769 et seq., ‘Lock vs. Lloyd.’ 


25To Shackleton, Burke Corr., 1, 151. 
26Richard Rigby, in the opposite political camp of the Bedford group; he was 
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us  —igaey proscribed folks. You know the unfortunate are always proud and 
— ri If ; you bring your neighbour, the Thames, with you, it will be quite 
agreeable.27 
Boaden in editing this letter in The Garrick Correspondence, 1, 188, 
with his facility for misdating, renders it as ‘‘Gregory’s, Monday, 
June 13th, 1765.’’ But the year undoubtedly is a conjecture of his 
own, since the date of Burke’s purchase of Gregories is well known, 
and moreover the day of the week accords with the day of the month 
in 1768 but not in 1765. Garrick’s reply, ‘‘Hampton, June 17, 
1768’’ is found in The Correspondence of Burke, 1, 155; the writer 
regrets that he has no time left before setting out for the Paymas- 
ter’s at Mistley, and misreading Burke’s playful allusion to ‘‘your 
neighbour, the Thames,’’ Garrick assumes that Burke means his 
neighbor near Hampton, W. G. Hamilton—elsewhere styled ‘‘your 
quondam friend and mine’’—and writes: ‘‘I am told my righteous 
neighbour is very much disturbed in mind at Rigby’s promotion. 
Gregories, and the pay-office, are too much for his digestion, and it 
is hard to say which of the two masters of those two places he hates 
the most.’’ Garrick doubtless means that Hamilton envied Rigby’s 
advancement to so lucrative a post as the Pay Office, under the aegis 
of Grafton aud Chatham, and that as a personal enemy of Burke he 
was similarly vexed by the evidence of prosperity shown by the pur- 
chase of Gregories. If Hamilton had known of the heavy mortgages 
which still encumbered the estate, and the future stratagems to which 
Burke was compelled for its upkeep, he might have echoed Dr. John- 
son’s words upon visiting Gregories, ‘‘Non equidem invideo, miror 
magis.’’** Burke’s rejoinder to Garrick, dated simply ‘‘Gregories, 
Friday,’’ and probably written on Friday June 17 in immediate 
answer, is given by Boaden, op. cit., 1, 208. It alludes to Burke’s 
proposed journey to Yorkshire and other matters which knit it close- 
ly to the foregoing letter, and contains this remark: ‘‘The neigh- 
bour, whose name you could not read, is no other than your silver 
Thames, whose company would vastly improve this place.... Be 
so good as to give my service and congratulation to the Paymaster.’’ 
Garrick’s promised visit to Gregories therefore did not take place 
immediately, and a month later it occasioned the third of the hither- 


a bon vivant and the master of Mistley Hall in Essex. See Garrick’s ballad 
on his hospitality in P. Fitzgerald, Life of Garrick (London, 1899), p. 452. 


27Gregories was landlocked, unlike Garrick’s villa at Hampton on the Thames. 


28Boswell’s Life, 11, 310. In Chapter II of ‘‘ Edmund Burke and His Kins- 
men’? I have attempted to trace the financial ramifications of the Burkes. 
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to unpublished letters from Wentworth. Despite Garrick’s per- 
sistent vagueness in dating, his reference to ‘‘my Neighbour the 
Thames’’ indicates beyond much doubt that this letter belongs to the 
same sequence, and that the year is still 1768. Directed ‘‘To Ed‘, 
Burke Esq’. at Gregories near Beaconsfield Bucks,’’ it reads as fol- 


lows: 
Hampton 
July 16 

My Dear Burke 

How provoking you are! I desir’d you to direct yr. letter to Southampton 
Street,29 & behold I found it this moment on my arrival here—I took your 
silence, as I have told you in my first letter, for a consenting to our being with 
you at our return from ye Forest, when we should be less in a hurry—nay, upon 
my receiv®. no answer last night in Town, I have invited a french Gentleman 
to be inere tomorrow,3° being ye only day we have before I set out for Ld 
DeLawarr’s.31 

It is the Devil to be at these Explanations, when one would give the Devil 
& all to be with you—had I corresponded with your Brother Richd., who has 
nothing of his Country about him,32 there would have been no blunder, & I 
should have had a Rasher of Gregories tomorrow, & the rest of the Gammon 
at my return: however in the first week of August or ye. 2d. (take yr Choice) 
Gregories shall have a full meal of the Hamptonites—I saw Mr. Caleraft yes- 
terday33 & I can tell you something, not of my Neighbour the Thames, but of 
Hercules Vineager, who is at this moment adding to the sweet juices of his 
Constitution, by living upon Crab-Apples. 

Yrs. Ever & Ever 
Most affectly 
D: Garrick 

Madam is very cross, & says she is always disappointed when her pleasures are 
govern ’d by wise folks—we send our best—to your best—Love to yr Brother 


‘Hercules Vinegar’ was Henry Fielding’s pseudonym in The Cham- 
pion (1739-41), and in view of the preceding allusions to Garrick’s 
neighbor, this surely may be taken as a reference to Hamilton, with 
his ‘‘air of haughty and fashionable superiority .. . dry, sarcastic, 
and clever,’’ as Fanny Burney described him.** It is not generally 
known that some twenty years later Edmond Malone sought to ree- 
oncile the feud between Hamilton and Burke, as is revealed by the 


29Garrick’s pied a terre in London. 

30Almost certainly the musician and opera-composer La Garde, who set out 
from Paris to London early in July 1768, bearing letters of introduction to 
Garrick from Préville and De la Place; ef. Garrick Corr., 11, 539-40. 

31John West (1729-1777) became second Earl De La Warr in 1766. 

32Probably alluding to the supposedly self-contradictory character of the 
Irish, symbolized in modern times by the ‘Irish bull.’ 

33John Caleraft the elder (1726-1772) was a well-known politician and hench- 
man of Pitt. By the actress Mrs. Bellamy, an associate of Garrick in Dublin 
and at Drury Lane, Caleraft had several children (D. N. B.). For correspond- 
ence between him and W. G. Hamilton, with whom Garrick here links his name, 
see Chatham Corr., ul, 203. 

34Diary of Madame D’Arblay (London, 1843), 1, 293. 
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Malone MSS in the Bodleian.** In regard to Garrick’s first visit to 
Gregories one may note that, despite all minor cross-purposes, it did 
apparently take place at about the time Garrick proposed in this 
last letter of the series.** 
: In tracing the relationship between Burke and Garrick, three let- 
ters previously published should be cited here. The first is a brief 
note from the statesman dated ‘‘Charles-street, June 15, 1769,’’ re- 
questing the short-term loan of a thousand pounds.*’ Burke offers 
no explanation of his pressing need, but from our knowledge of his 
financial affairs at this time it seems highly probable that behind 
this exigency looms the East India crash of late May and early June 
1769, which sent stock down 60% and ruined Burke’s kinsmen 
Richard and William—who, as we hear, shared with him a ‘‘com- 
mon purse.’’** The application to Garrick is of interest in view of 
: the actor’s publie reputation for parsimony. His answer is un- 
| known. A letter from Garrick to Burke, 3 May 1771, bespeaking 
the interest of Edmund and William Burke on behalf of the musician 
Aylward, is found in The Correspondence of Burke, 1, 253; with his 
usual vanity in mingling with the great, Garrick cannot resist add- 
ing that he has been dining ‘‘with an arehbishop.’’ More difficult 
to place in chronological order is an undated note in The Garrick 
Correspondence, 1, 332, from Burke to the actor, accompanying the 
gift of ‘‘a late turtle.’’%® 

The fourth hitherto unpublished letter from Garrick to Burke is 
a very short note written on a single sheet, torn, and bearing an even 
seantier date: 


— a a 


—— Se eS eC 





35MS 38, ff. 124-26, appear to be upon this subject, and f. 257 is a note to 
Malone signed ‘‘W. G. H.’’ and dated 18 Nov. 1787, in which Hamilton ac- 
quiesces in Malone’s wish that a renewal of friendship be made with ‘‘a Per- 
son’’ who is pretty obviously Burke; Mr. James M. Osborn, author of a forth- 
coming study on Malone, has kindly directed my notice to these MSS. We may 
observe that Malone was the good friend of both, and that on separate occasions 
in the late winter of 1788 Boswell dined at Malone’s with Burke and later with 
Hamilton (Boswell Papers, Xvul, 65-66). 

36In Garrick Corr., 1, 309, is a letter to the actor from Mrs. E. Griffith: ‘‘I 
am to thank you for your letter from Gregorie’s.’’ Though lacking a satis- 
factory date, the letter seems upon internal evidence clearly to belong between 
two others from the same writer, on 20 July 1768 (I, 308) and 19 August 1768 
(I, 310). Between these dates Garrick evidently visited Burke. 

37Garrick Corr., 1, 353. 

38Evidence upon these matters from the Verney MSS. and the private papers 
of Burke is given in Chapter II, ‘‘Edmund Burke and His Kinsmen.’’ 


3®Boaden suggests that a playful reference to seasoning, like ‘‘the type and 
shadow of the master,’’ may refer to Goldsmith’s Retaliation (1774). 
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Tuesday 
Ten thousand thanks my dear Burke for your very kind letter—God forbid that 
all y® Patents in the World should injure your Interest where you are so much 
in Duty and kindness 

Ever & Ever 
yrs. 

D. G. 
The clue to dating this note as well as elucidating it will be found in 
The Garrick Correspondence, 1, 331, from Burke to Garrick, ‘‘St. 
Stephen’s, Tuesday.’’ In the opening phrase of this letter ‘‘the 
once patentee’’ is Garrick himself, who on 24 June 1776 had sold his 
patent to Sheridan et al.*° 
My dearest Garrick, 

The once patentee is worth all the existing patentees in the world .... 
Be sure that your former request had all its weight with me; and what is 
strange, outweighed a very powerful recommendation of some of my constitu- 
ents. They have been since so attacked by applications from their connexions 
in Birmingham, that I have again had such instructions, as in wisdom, and 
indeed in common decency, I cannot wholly resist. You know that I cannot set 
my face against those to whom I owe my seat, unless the cause they espouse 
is indeed a bad one; nor did you in that case advise me to it. I hope to call 
and explain the matter to you very fully.... But I believe, as far as I can 
see, Yates is in no great danger. The house seems to be with him; and assured- 
ly I do not mean to be a very mischievous enemy to him. 

With Boaden’s usual carelessness this letter is arbitrarily assigned 
to the year 1769, although it clearly refers to an episode recorded in 
Parliamentary History, xx, 198ff., under date of 29 April 1777. 
The actor Yates had petitioned the House of Commons to grant him 
the patent for a playhouse to be opened in Birmingham. As the 
above letters reveal, Garrick as a partisan of Yates had asked Burke 
to speak in favor of this petition, but after some indecision Burke 
decided to follow the wishes of his Bristol constituents in opposing 
it. It is clear that Burke’s apologetic letter and Garrick’s prompt 
reply on the same Tuesday were written before the debate of April 
29, which also fell upon Tuesday and was likely the very same day. 
As we learn from the record of that debate, ‘Tommy’ Townshend 
sharply attacked the petition on the score of the dubious morality 
of the theatre—‘‘the Beggar’s Opera, for instance, which had 
brought more unhappy people to the gallows, than any one thing he 
could name.’’ Edmund Burke then spoke, declaring that the actor’s 
profession ‘‘was a liberal one’’—a remark which reminds us that on 
another occasion he had said of Garrick that ‘‘he raised the char- 


40Davies, Memoirs of Garrick (London, 1780), 1, 327. 
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acter of his profession to the rank of a liberal art.’** In the 
present debate Burke continued: 

i ot ne a ak eee. tee tee. 
that no man should be compelled even to pleasure, that he should oppose the 
Bill, because it was evident to him that a very great majority of the inhabitants 
were against it. 

At length, with 18 Yeas to 69 Noes, the petition was denied. In 
passing, we may note that it was in this same spring of 1777 that 
Garrick received a gratifying tribute from the House of Commons: 
when in the midst of debate an order was given to clear the visitors’ 
gallery, Garrick was permitted to keep his seat in solitary splendor 
after Burke, Fox, and Townshend had cried down the demand of 
Baldwin from Shropshire for the expulsion of England’s greatest 
actor, ‘‘the first master of eloquence.’’*? 

A final Garrick letter from the Wentworth papers remains to be 
given. It is not addressed to Edmund Burke but to the stateman’s 
‘*dearest, oldest, best friend’’ and ‘‘kinsman’’ William Burke.** He 
was a worldly bachelor and member of the household at Gregories, 
who in social life appears to have been agreeable enough, although 
his conscience in financial matters (toward which Edmund showed 
a curious obtuseness) was apparently far from scrupulous.‘* His 
character is sketched benignly in Goldsmith’s Retaliation (1774)—a 
circumstance to which Garrick alludes in the letter below. Gold- 
smith’s poem had been written ca. February 1774, a fact which 
gives us one terminus for the date of this letter; that it was written 
prior to the death in August 1775 of George Faulkner is also clearly 
indieated. Garrick refers moreover to ‘‘some stupid disputes about 
Mr. & Mrs Barry’’ in the Irish newspapers, but since the erratic pair 
were playing in Dublin during the summers of 1774 and 1775, this 
clue does not narrow our range of conjecture. 


41Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 11, 234, n. 6. 

42Cf. Leslie and Taylor, Life and Times of Reynolds (London, 1865), 11, 191- 
92, and Fitzgerald, Garrick, pp. 452-53 n., who quotes Garrick’s account of the 
incident to Hannah More (‘‘In short, I am a much greater man than I 
thought’’). 

43Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, ed. Parkes (London, 1867), 1, 103-4, in 
Edmund Burke ’s own words. 

441 have tried to reconstruct his career, with evidence of reckless borrowing 
and speculation at home and dishonest inflationary schemes in India while he 
was Deputy Paymaster, in Chapter IV of ‘‘ Edmund Burke and His Kinsmen.’’ 
It is doubtful that Garrick knew him save in a superficial and social way. 
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Hampton July ye 16 

My dear Master William. 

I thank you and mio carissimo Edmundo*5 for the Irish Newspapers, which my 
wise & good Friend George Faulkner, (I beg his pardon Mr Alderman Faulk- 
ner,)46 has sent to me because there are some stupid disputes about Mr & Mrs 
Barry47—how dare your Peppership say to my Vinegarship4s that I have been 
near Beaconsfield & not called at Gregories—not quite so insensible & unfeeling 
as that Master William—don’t you know, (yes you do, or else you would not 
tantalize a body) that I had rather be there than anywhere? & yet my cursed 
stars have fated me not to see it for some time—you & ye good dear folks 
about you ought to blush at this declaration—but to go on,—I am preparing 
to go to Mount Edgecumbe the Iliad of situations!—& I have not a moment 
to spare from this moment till I set out, having fifty thousand things to do & 
fifty visits to make to some dear friends, of whom I hope (as Sir John Brute 
says) never to find one at home, as long as I live#9—you see, Sir, that I have 
no time to follow my Pleasures & to laugh from morning to night, & see the 
folks I am always happy with, & throw hours [?] out at ye windows—no, no, I 
must go pilgrimages, mortify my flesh & repent of these vain, idle waistcoat- 
stretching hours that I have most unrighteously triffled away at Gregories— 
sackcloth & ashes for the wicked—but as—for I love a simile as well as poor 
Gilbert Cooper did5°—but as the said Gilbert Cowper [sic], when he was over 


45Cf. Garrick to E. Burke, 3 May 1771, ‘‘Carissimo mio Edmundo’’ (Burke 
Corr., 1, 253). 

46George Faulkner (16997-1775) was called by Swift ‘‘the prince of Dublin 
printers’’; he was famous for his pomposity, and was sworn as an alderman of 
Dublin in 1770 (D. N. B.; for his love of dignities ef. Cumberland’s Memoirs, 
London, 1806, 174ff.). Since he was living at the time of Garrick’s letter, it 
may be noted that his death occurred on 28 August 1775 according to The 
Gentleman’s Magazine: 1775, p. 455, and not 30 August as stated by the 
D. N. B. 

47Spranger Barry and his wife were playing in Dublin in June 1774 (Garrick 
Corr., 1, 635, 639), and soon the rumor became current that they had broken 
with Garrick and were engaged at Covent Garden (tbid., 1, 640, 642)—a report 
verified later in the year (Davies, Memoirs of Garrick, 1, 242). However, the 
above reference might apply to the summer of 1775, when they were back in 
Dublin (Garrick Corr., 11, 70); at this time, in regard to reports in ‘‘Irish 
newspapers,’’ see Garrick to Brereton, 9 August 1775, ‘‘ What do you mean by 
chicane? I accused you of none; I only told you that I heard (from a friend 
of yours) you had put your engagement to Barry in the papers’’ (tbid., 1, 73). 

48Undoubtedly a reference to Goldsmith’s Retaliation: 


Our Garrick’s a salad, for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree. 
In chaffing William Burke as ‘‘your Peppership’’ Garrick had evidently con- 
fused him with Richard; of the two minor Burkes Goldsmith had written: 
Our Will shall be wild-fowl of excellent flavour, 
And Dick with his pepper shall heighten the savour. 
49Upon the revival of The Provok’d Wife in 1725 Vanbrugh rewrote LV, ii, in 
which occurs the passage here quoted by Garrick. Sir John Brute, masquerad- 
ing as a woman, thus describes the life of a lady of quality: ‘‘When I have 
din’d, and my idle servants are presumptuously set down at their ease, to do so 
too, I call for my coach, to go visit fifty dear friends, of whom I hope I shall 
never find one at home, while I shall live.’’ Sir John was one of Garrick’s 
famous réles; see the mezzotint after Zoffany’s painting (1765) of Garrick 
thus disguised as a woman, in Baker’s Some Unpublished Correspondence of 
Garrick, opp. p. 56. 
50John Gilbert Cooper (1723-1769), poet and essayist, author of Letters on 
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loaded with fat, & was resolv’d to get rid of his encumbrances & short breath 
by abstinence—could not help longing (as he told me with tears in his Eyes) 
for Turbot & lobster sauce—so I, hearing that you are to have soon not only 
turbot, & lobster, but Turtle too, in the shapes of Vesey & Montagu,51 I must 
wes 734 ae water, & that I would be content to fast half ye. summer to 
ick my Lips with such Calipash & Calipee52—but O—(h -— 
the Fates forbid— wi a 
My Love, & my wife’s love to you all—If at my return from Lord Lyttletons 

where I am going too,5$ I can take Gregories in ye. way, & the Bias of my 
a can take, (according to ye. Bowler’s Phrase,) a great deal of ground, I 
will most certainly be there with you before our Campaign opens—so i 
of better times I am a e ee 

my dear Sir 

most affecty . yours 

D. Garrick 

I have hurt my hand & can’t write legibly. 


Garrick’s passion for visiting the country houses of the great was 
so keen that Lord Camden warned him in a letter of 11 July 1774— 
probably in this same summer—that ‘‘perpetual feasting and riot 
will break you down at last.’*** At the time of the above missive 
Garrick’s immediate goal was Mount Edgeeumbe, the seat of George 
third Baron Edgecumbe (1721-1795), whose dismissal in 1766 from 
the Chatham Ministry had been resented by Burke and the other 
Rockingham Whigs.®® One finds a curious error in George Pierce 
Baker’s edition of Some Unpublished Correspondence of David 
Garrick (Boston, 1907), p. 133; the editor, printing from the Leigh 
MSS Garrick’s verses ‘‘To Lord Chatham coming into Devonshire,’’ 


Taste (1754) ; his concern with rhetoric, joined to some pretentiousness in his 
own writing, probably led Garrick to recall his fondness for similes. 


51Elizabeth Vesey and Elizabeth Montagu, the celebrated bluestockings, at 
whose salons Burke was a guest; ef. Prior, op. cit., pp. 272-73. Garrick’s 
facetious application of the word ‘‘turtle’’ suggests that he had them in view, 
I think, rather than their husbands Agmondesham Vesey and Edward Montagu. 

52Calipash is defined by the N. E. D. as ‘‘that part next the upper shell of 
the turtle, containing a dull green gelatinous substance, while calipee is the 
corresponding part next the lower shell.’’ Fielding in Tom Jones, Bk. I, Ch. I, 
refers to ‘‘the delicious calibash and calipee.’’ Burke’s letter to Garrick with 
the gift of a turtle (‘‘a dish fit for one who can represent all the solidity of 
flesh, the volatility of fowl, and the oddity of fish’’), in Garrick Corr., 1, 332, 
has been noted above. 

53George, first Baron Lyttleton (1709-1773), had been one of Garrick’s early 
friends in the world of fashion (ef. letters 11, 12, 14, and 16 in David M. 
Little, Pineapples of Finest Flavour, Cambridge, Mass., 1930). From the date 
of the above letter (July 16, 1774 or 1775) we may assume that Garrick was 
now on the way to visit his son ‘the wicked Lord Lyttleton’ (1744-1779) at the 
family estate, Hagley Park, which overlooked Shenstone’s modest patrimonial 
acres, and had been an object of hopeless emulation to the late laureate of the 
Leasowes. 

54Garrick Corr., 1, 641. 

55Cf, Basil Williams, Life of William Pitt Earl of Chatham (London, 1913), 
1, 216. 
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assumes that Mount Edgecumbe was Chatham’s own country seat. 
But it was to Garrick as a guest at Edgecumbe—one of the show- 
places of western England, near Devonport, overlooking the bay— 
that Lord Chatham had addressed an invitation to his own estate at 
Burton Pynsent :** 

Leave, Garrick, the rich landscape, proudly gay, 


Docks, forts, and navies bright ’ning all the bay, 
To my plain roof repair, primaeval seat! 57 


A rhapsodie deseription of what Garrick calls ‘‘the Iliad of situa- 
tions’’ is found in an unpublished letter at Chatsworth from Georgi- 
ana, Duchess of Devonshire to her mother, August 5-10, 1781: 

Only imagine what a situation, on a high hill surrounded with the finest woods 
& these down to the sea. With the wide sea on one hand, & on the other with 
the sea Land lock’d & forming a number of creakes & harbours, filled with 


shipping and small islands, & then running up the opposite land which is 
beautifully wooded, & ornamented with three towns.58 


And she praises the grandeur of such a prospect in a spirit of en- 
thusiasm engendered by the growing passion for the ‘picturesque.’ 
Here, one thinks, in the company of peers and the haut monde of 
fashion, the David Garrick who ‘‘dearly loved a lord’’ was even 
more enchanted than among the middle-class Burkes at Beaconsfield 
who on an earlier occasion had promised him ‘‘drowsy conversation 
and a clabber milk’’ and ‘‘fowls from our own poultry-yard.’’°® 

No exchange of letters between the Burkes and Garrick later than 
the note of 29 April 1777, transcribed above, occurs in the known 
correspondence. It may be remarked however that at Garrick’s 
funeral in Westminster Abbey on 1 February 1779 Edmund Burke 
was one of the four members of The Literary Club chosen as its 
representatives.®° 


56Ibid., 11, 287. 

57Murphy, Life of Garrick (London, 1801), 1, 200. 

58Quoted by kind permission of Mr. Francis Thompson, Librarian at Chats- 
worth. One may note also that Johnson, attracted by the fame of Mount 
Edgecumbe, was led to visit it on 30 August 1762 in company with Reynolds, 
who had been born nearby; cf. Leslie and Taylor, op. cit., 1, 215. 

59Cf. Garrick Corr., 1, 188, and 208. 

60Joseph Knight, David Garrick (London, 1894), p. 291. It will be recalled 
that this was the occasion upon which The Literary Club was so christened; 
cf. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 1, 477. 
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COLLABORATION ON THE PATIENT GRISSILL 


By W. L. Hausreap 
State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 


Sometime between October 16 and November 1, Henslowe began 
to advance payments for ‘‘patient Gryssell.’’* The first payment 
was to Chettle. The next advance for the play was on December 19, 
and the payment was to Dekker, Chettle, and Haughton. The next 
payment to the same three men was on December 26, and two days 
later Dekker alone was given five shillings.* The next day Haughton 
received a like amount.’ F. G. Fleay and W. W. Greg have both 
commented upon the large payments for the work. Greg thinks 
that the last payments to Dekker and Haughton were in the nature 
of advances for a second part which was never written. The word- 
ing of the entries might indicate this. The phrasing is ‘‘in earneste 
of patient grisell.’’ This is the same phrasing used in the first pay- 
ment to Chettle, which surely must have been an advance on the 
proposed play. The payment on December 26 for six pounds, seem- 
ingly a final payment, is phrased ‘‘to pay Tho: Deckers: H. Chet- 
tle: & Will Hawton for pacient Grissill.’’ On the other hand, every 
student knows that it is hazardous to make deductions based on the 
stylistic nature of Henslowe’s entries. 


Studies on the Collaboration 


Dekker’s part in Patient Grissill is a difficult problem. Fleay 
gives Dekker the scenes in which Laureo and Babulo appear, Chettle 
the Welsh scenes, and Haughton the remainder.’ M. L. Hunt has ad- 
vanced different opinions on the collaboration : 


There is general agreement that to Chettle belongs the greater part of the 
story of Grissill, to Haughton that of Julia, and to Dekker the scenes in which 
Babulo and Laureo figure. There should be no doubt that the whole story of 


1W. W. Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, 1, 113. 

2Tbid. p. 116. 

3Loc. cit. 

4Loce. cit. 

5Ibid. p. 117. 

6F, G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of English Drama, 1, 271; Greg, 
Diary, 11, 206-7. 

7Fleay, loc. cit. 
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Gwenthyan and Sir Owen was written by Dekker; he had considerable liking 
for Welsh, introducing another ‘‘ British knight’’ into ‘‘Satiromastix’’ and 
another into ‘‘Northward Ho;’’ and in each case handling easily the dialect 
of plausible broken English sprinkled with Keltie words and delighting in the 
opportunity for punning and other word play. 


W. Bang supported the old Collier theory (History of English 
Dramatic Poetry, m, 236) that the published play represents a re- 
writing by Dekker and Haughton of an old play by Chettle.® 

While Bang’s ease is ineapable of absolute proof from internal 
evidence, and external evidence is lacking, it has something to recom- 
mend it as a theory. In the first place, an older Chettle play would 
help explain the unusual amount paid to the authors, and the form 
and times of the entries in Henslowe’s Diary. The first payment of 
twenty shillings to Chettle may have been in recognition of old work 
to be used as a foundation for the new collaboration. That Henslowe 
was not unaccustomed to pay large amounts for the rewriting of old 
plays is shown by the example of Fortunatus. Dekker received ap- 
proximately seven pounds for rewriting Fortunatus,’® not including 
the forty shillings for ‘‘the eande of fortewnatus for the corte.’’" 
A. C. Baugh has rightly pointed out that in a few cases Henslowe 
advanced eight and nine pounds for plays.’* Contrary to argu- 
ments that ten pounds would never have been paid for a revision, if 
Dekker and Haughton did most of the additions and modernization 
with Chettle functioning in an advisory capacity to keep the Grissill 
story straight, the total of approximately ten pounds would not seem 
too much for payment for the services of two men in the rewriting 
of the drama, in view of the fact that one man received seven pounds 
for work on a play, i.e., Dekker for Fortunatus. However, Bang’s 
ease for revision of an old play is not conclusive, and the popularity 
of the Griselda story would seem to make a play on the subject ac- 
ceptable any time from the middle 1500’s to 1642..% E. K. Cham- 
bers sees nothing to commend in Bang’s theories,'* and certainly 
there is little to support Bang’s hypothesis that Jonson was one of 
the collaborators. Bang bases his contention upon the long recog- 
nized similarity between Emulo in Patient Grissill and Fastidious 


8M. L. Hunt, Thomas Dekker, p. 60. 

®Bang, ‘‘ Dekker-Studien,’’ Englische Studien, xxvit, 208-13. 

10Greg, op. cit., 1, 114, 115. 

117 bid., p. 116. 

12A. C. Baugh, William Haughton’s Englishman for My Money, p. 61. 
13See G. Hiibsch, Critical Edition, 1893, pp. vii-x. 

14The Elizabethan Stage, ul, p. 292. 
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Brisk in Jonson’s Every Man Out of His Humour, a similarity at- 
tributed to common source material by Fleay ( Biographical Chron- 
icle, 1, 361), by Penniman (War of the Theatres, p. 70), and by 
Small (Stage-Quarrel, p. 43), but which M. L. Hunt thinks is to be 
accounted for by borrowing on the part of Jonson.’*> Hunt’s reason 
for believing that Jonson borrowed from Patient Grissill is the taunt 
in Satiromastiz : 

Demetrius shall write a scene or two in one of thy strong garlic comedies, 
and thou shalt take the guilt of conscience for it and swear ’tis thine own, old 
lad, ’tis thine own.16 
Possibly Jonson borrowed from Dekker’s part in The Patient Gris- 
sill, but the quotation from Satiromastizx would not be proof of bor- 
rowing since Patient Grissill was not one of Jonson’s ‘‘garlie com- 
edies’’ and Dekker did more than a scene or two in the play. 

It is interesting that the part of the play regularly assigned to 
Dekker lies entirely in the new material introduced into the drama 
and is not found in the sources for the Griselda story. G. Hiibsch 
has carefully worked out the relation of the drama to its known 
sources. 


Neu sind also blos die Rollen des Laureo und des Babulo. In dem ersteren, 
dem Sohne Janicolas, einem armen Studenten, der aus Mangel an Mitteln von 
der Universitit zuriickgekehrt ist, soll wohl der Diinkel der Scholaren gegeisselt 
werden, die im prakteschen Leben gar nicht zu gebrauchen sind. Babulo ist 
der Clown des Stiickes, der mit seinen in der Rolle des Narren vorgebrachten 
derben Wahrheiten un praktischen Lebensanichten zu Laureo einen Gegensatz 
bildet und mit den beiden Nebenhandlungen dazu beitrégt, unserem Drama den 
Charakter eines Lustspiels, der durch den Gang der Haupthandlung sehr in 
Frage gestellt scheint, zu erhalten. . 

Ganz neu is die Einfiihrung sweizer Nebenhandlungen. Die eine hat die 
Abneigung Julias, der Schwester des Marquesse, gegen die Ehe und Bemiihungen 
ihrer Freier zum Gegenstande. In einem der letzteren, Emulo, wird die Prah- 
lerei und Sucht, méglichst viele wenn auch unverdaute, Fremdworter zu ge- 
brauchen, verhéhnt. Die andere behandelt Sir Owens vergebliche Bemihungen, 
seine Gemahlin Gwenthian zu zihmen.17 


As we have already seen, Fleay (1, 271) and Hunt (pp. 60-62) 
assign the Laureo and Babulo scenes to Dekker. On the basis of 
characterization parallels in other of Dekker’s works, there seems to 
be no reason to question this. Laureo and Babulo are certainly 
Dekker characters. Hunt and Baugh'® go further and assign the 
whole of the Sir Owen-Gwenthyan story to Dekker on the basis of 


15Hunt, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

16Loc. ctt. 

17Hiibsch, op. cit., pp. XXIV-XXV. 

18Hunt, op. cit., p. 60; and Baugh, op. cit., p. 64. 
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his liking for the use of Welsh scenes as shown by their use in two 
of his other plays—Satiromastiz and Northward Hoe. This would 
give to Dekker virtually all the material in the play not found in the 
Griselda sources. In other words, it would make him the greatest 
creative genius of the collaboration. 

It is not at all certain that M. L. Hunt and A. C. Baugh are right 
in giving the Sir Owen-Gwenthyan subplot to Dekker on the basis of 
Welsh characters used in Satiromastix and Northward Hoe. The 
dialect in Patient Grissill shows more mastery of the Welsh language 
than Dekker exhibited in either of the two plays last named. It is 
true that Dekker does use a few straight Welsh speeches: 


Cap. Mi cara whee, en hellon. 

Dol. Mi cara whee, en hel-hound. 

Cap. Hel-hound, on monder, my cara whee, en hellon. 
Dol. O, my cara whee en hellon. (Northward Hoe.)*® 


But even one with no knowledge of Welsh can see that this is very 
elementary, and it is no more than Dekker could have had dictated 
to him by anyone with a little knowledge of Welsh. If we are to 
accept all the foreign language and mixed dialects appearing in his 
plays as evidence of Dekker’s mastery of languages, we must indeed 
conclude that he was one of the foremost linguists of his day; but 
from the manner of his use we would suspect that this was not true. 

While we can concede that Dekker may have had a slight reading 
knowledge of Spanish, Italian, and French, the only language in 
which he shows any thoroughness and mastery, either in pure usage 
or broken dialect, is in the Dutch, particularly as used in The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday and Northward Hoe. 

A close serutiny of the Welsh-English dialect used in Patient 
Grissill and in Satiromastiz and Northward Hoe will, I believe, re- 
veal a decided difference between the dialect of the first play and 
the other two plays. 

Patient Grissill C2: 

Ow. By Cod is seveare terrible to Knog her pade, and fling her spingle 
legs at plum trees, when her come to full to her tagger and fencing trigs, yes 
faith and to breag her shins did her not Rice? 

Satiromastix B3: 

Sir Vaughn. Why then Sir Quiontilian Shorthose, I will step into mistris 
Bride, and Widdow Mineuer, shall goe vpon M. Bridegroome. 

Mineu. No pardon, for by my truely Sir Vaughn, Ile ha no dealings with any 


M. Bridegroomes. 
Northward Hoe D3: 


19Northward Hoe, 1607 edition, D3v; Pearson, 11, 27. 


a 
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Cap. Oh! and you went to wryting schoole twent i 
Sesu, you cannot haue better vtterance, for Welsh. ee ee 


The speech by Sir Owen in Patient Grissill is one of his first upon 
entering; likewise, the quoted speech of Sir Vaughn is one of his 
first; and the speech by Captain Jenkins comes immediately after 
his Welsh lesson to Doll. The dialect in Patient Grissill is consistent 
but in the other two plays, Dekker, in bringing the characters tate 
the dialogue, has not yet a clear conception of how they should talk. 
Both Sir Vaughn and Captain Jenkins are essentially English. But 
let us analyze further. 


Patient Grissill 
(C2v) 8S. ow. By god is out a erie friends, but harg Farneze, Vreenze tway 
a great teale to Emuloes: Ow. is great teale of frends: ha ha is tell fine 
admirable shest, by Cod Emuloes, for feare S. Owen, knog her shines, is tell, 
Sir Owen by tozen shentlemen her pooets is put about with lathes, ha ha, serge 
her serge her. ... 
By God is fine leg and fine poote to: but Emuloes leg is petter, and finer, and 
shenglier skin to weare.... 
(C4) GW. Now if her cozen Gwalther say Gwenthyan tage this pritish 
knight, shall love her diggon: but must have her good will: marg your thad 
Sir Owen. 5 
(F3) Owen. I pought them for her horse indeede, for heere was her cozen 
Marquesse and prought her pondes and scribblings heere for her money: 
Gwenthyan pray keepe her pondes and keep her wisely: Sirra Gwenthyan is 
tell her praue newes, Grissill is prought to bed of liddle shentlemen and schentle 
women. (is glad out a ery speag her faire) yes truely Grissill is prought 
abed. 

Satiromastiz. 
(D2v) Sir Vau. Sesu plesse vs all in our fiue sences a peece, what meane ye 
sir Kintilian Shorthose to stand so much on a dozen stooles, heere be not 
preeches inuffe to hyde a dozen stooles, vnlesse you wisse some of vs preake 
his sinnes. 
(D3) Sir Vaug. In my soule and conscience, and well fauoured enough to be 
a Lady: heere is sir Kintiliam sorthose, and heere is sir Adam Prickshaft, a 
sentleman of a very good braine, and well headed: you see he shootes his bolt 
sildome, but when Adam lets goe, he hits: and heere is sir Vaughn ap Rees, and 
I beleeue if God sud take vs all from his merey, as I hope he will not yet; we 
all three lou you, at the bottome of our bellyes, and our hearts: and therefore 
mistris Mineuer, if you please, you shall be knighted by one of vs, whom you 
sall desire to put into your deuice and minde. 


Northward Hoe. 
(D3v) Cap. Fare? by Sesu, O there is the most abominable seere! and 


wider siluer pots to drinck in, and softer peds to lie vpon & do our necessary 
pusines, and fairer houses and parkes, & holes for Conies, and more money, 
besides tosted sees and buttermilke in Northwales diggon: besides, harpes & 
Welch Freeze, and Goates, and Cow-heeles, and Metheglin, ouh, it may be set 
in the Kernickles, wil you march thither? ... 

Cap. Will you? By all the leekes that are worne on Saint Dauies daie I will 
buv not only a Coach, with foure wheeles, but also a white mare and a stone 
horse too, because they shall traw you, very lustily, as the diuill were in their 


arses. 
It will be noticed that in the two speeches of the Captain, Dekker is 
not at all consistent in his use of dialect. The reasons for believing 
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that the Welsh dialect in the three plays was not by the same author, 
and hence that in the Patient Grissill is not by Dekker, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The syntax of the speeches in Patient Grissill is not nearly so 
regular and conventional as in the other two plays. It represents 
more truly the struggle of a person to express himself in a foreign 
language. Illustrations are to be found in any of the quoted speeches 
of Sir Owen. The syntax of Sir Vaughn and Captain Jenkins is 
conventional English syntax. 

2. Sir Owen misuses the singular possessive pronoun, using her 
for his (see the quoted speeches of Sir Owen). 

3. Sir Owen uses very unusual verb forms while those of Sir 
Vaughn and Captain Jenkins are quite regular: Compare his is 
for has,... ‘‘is great teale of frends’’.. . ‘‘is tell fine admirable 
shest.’’ 

4. Sir Owen is much more consistently foreign in the substitu- 
tions of letters or sounds in words: 


Patient Grissill Satiromastixz Northward Hoe. 
petter - better Bride - pride better 
breag her shins preake his sinnes 
shentlemen sentlemen 
knog-knock drinek (final 
(final sounds) sounds ) 
trigs - tricks tricks 
praue - brave braine 
seveare - very very 
teale - deal dealings 


These examples, along with the general consistency of use in Patient 
Grissill and the lack of it in the other two plays, convince the present 
writer that Dekker is not the author of the Welsh part in Patient 
Grissill. Sinee Dekker’s use of dialect is not the particular topic of 
this study, and a detailed study of the dialect in the three plays 
would make a thesis in itself, it would seem that enough examples 
have been given to raise a doubt and to point the way to anyone 
wishing to make a specific study of this particular problem. 
Perhaps the real explanation for the relationship between the 
Welsh parts in Patient Grissill and in Satiromastiz and Northward 
Hoe is that the success of Welsh comedy in the first play inspired 
Dekker to try his hand at something similar in the two later plays. 
Dekker’s Welsh dialect in Satiromastiz and Northward Hoe seems 
distinctly of a borrowed species. He was imitating an earlier the- 
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atrical success of a more proficient writer, the writer who did so well 
with the Welsh characters in Patient Grissill, 


The Problem of Collaboration 


The approach to the problem of the collaboration on Patient Gris- 
sill is to re-examine the text of the play in the light of the most logical 
and economical methods of work with three authors collaborating 
and to attempt to determine more about Dekker’s work on the play. 


A. C. Baugh, by an analysis of the characterizations, has assigned 
the parts in Patient Grissill as follows :?° 


A. Walter ) 
The Marquess of Pavia 
Mario 
Furio 
Grissill 


Janiculo, father to Grissel ) 
Laureo, brother’’ ”’ 
Babulo, fool 


B. Sir Owen, Welsh Knight 
Rise, his servant 
Gwenthian, the widow 


C. Julia | 
Onophrio 
Farneze > Haughton 
Ureenze 
Emulo (with Dekker) } 


This study, by denying Dekker the Welsh parts, makes a slightly 
different assignment of characters to each of the three authors and 
presents a more definite assignment of scenes in The Patient Grissill 
than other studies have attempted. 

Internal evidence indicates that each collaborator was responsible 
for certain specific sections of the play, and the sections composed 
by each writer become apparent when one studies the development 
and subordination of character parts in the different scenes. 

That all three authors—Chettle, Dekker, and Haughton—were al- 
ways present in conference in the writing of The Patient Grissill is 
highly improbable. In the same period, November 1 to December 


+ Dekker 





20Baugh, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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28, Dekker was very busy working on Fortunatus.* Chettle was 
working on two plays, ‘‘tragedie of orphenes’’ and ‘‘arkedian vir- 
gen.’’??. Haughton was working upon three other plays, ‘‘tragedy 
of Cox of Collomton,’’ ‘‘tragedie called Merie’’ (with John Day), 
and ‘‘arkedian virgen.’’?* This makes a total of six plays that the 
three authors were working on in the two months time. We have no 
evidence that they were living together at the time. The probability 
is that in the collaboration each author worked from an outline, as- 
suming responsibility for the development of definite sections. 

The evidence for definitely assigning the sections to individual 
authors is simple. We find that in the sections belonging to each 
respective writer his favorite plot and characters have been elabor- 
ately developed, while the plot and characters primarily belonging 
to the other two authors have been subordinated with a minimum of 
characterization for the speakers. The character parts not belong- 
ing to the immediate writer were maintained for adequacy of dia- 
logue, but the dialogue for the characters not belonging strictly to 
the writer of the particular section was minimized to the bare neces- 
sity of maintaining conversation. A succeeding section of another 
of the three authors will show these same subordinated plot elements 
and characters in process of expansion while the dominating plot 
elements and characters of the preceding section are subordinated. 
Each writer was careful not to interfere with the favorite character- 
izations and plot elements of the other two. 

It so happened that this method of working fitted the material 
and progression of the action. Each writer could undertake sec- 
tions of the play dominated by his favorite characters, and, as in 
the case of almost any play, sets of different characters alternately 
dominate the action on the stage. This alternate domination of 
stage action by different sets of characters is usually marked by 
scene division. The Elizabethan dramatist often did not take the 


21Payments to him are recorded on November 9, 24, 30, 31, and December 12 
(Diary, 1, 114-16). 

22Payments for ‘‘tragedie of orphenes’’ probably on November 10, certainly 
on November 27; payments for a ‘‘arkedian virgen’’ (with Haughton) on 
December 13, 17 (Diary, 1, 116). 

23‘‘tragedy of Cox of Collomton,’’ payments November 1, 8 or 9, 14; for 
‘«Merie,’’ November 21, 27, December 5, 6 (two payments); for ‘‘arkedian 
virgen,’’ December 13, 17 (Diary, 1, 116). Aside from his collaboration with 
Chettle and Dekker, Haughton was writing with John Day in this period, as 
shown by joint payments for ‘‘tragedie of merie’’ and ‘‘Cox of Collomton’’ 
(Diary, 1, 114-15). 
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trouble to mark acts and scenes, but the separate scenes are present 
nevertheless. 

For the purposes of this study we are interested primarily in the 
portion of Patient Grissill done by Thomas Dekker. Finality in as- 
signing parts to Chettle and Haughton is not pretended. Where 
such a procedure does not interfere with conclusions regarding 
Dekker’s work or vitally affect other findings, previous scholarship 
in assignments to Chettle and Haughton will be followed. 

There seems to be no reason for denying Chettle the opening hunt- 
ing scene involving the Marquis and his court followers.2* Not only 
is this the opinion of Baugh and of Hunt, but the nature of the 
payments for the play would indicate that Chettle either began the 
play or had an older play on the subject in his possession. Chettle 
received twenty shillings ‘‘in Earnest of’’ the play approximately 
eight weeks before an entry mentions him and his collaborators, 
Dekker and Haughton. If an older play was used as a source for 
the present collaborated text, the earlier work seems to show through 
more clearly in this scene than in any other place in the text. Por- 
tions of the opening speech of the Marquis seem to be of an earlier 
vintage, more in the Lyly-Peele vogue, than was relished by the more 


realistic theatrical tastes of 1600: 
Like to the flowry bloisome of the spring, 
Conformes his outward habite to his minde, 
Looke how yon one-ey’d wagonier of heauen, 
Hath by his horses fiery winged hoofes, 
Burst ope the melancholy Jayle of Night, 
And with his gilt beames cunning Alchemy, 
Turn’d al these cloudes to gold, who (with the winds) 
Vpon their misty shoulders bring in day.?5 


An older play by Chettle is not here insisted upon but, along with 
other hypotheses mixed with scanty certain knowledge about this 
play, an older play seems a possibility. 

Since no one has questioned that Babulo is a character of Dekker, 
and there is no reason for doing so, Dekker’s work must have started 
with the second scene (Janiculo’s household at work).** Babulo 
has the first speech in this scene. If Dekker did Babulo, he certain- 
ly did Janiculo and Grissill in this seene. The dialogue is relatively 
rapid, is successive, and each speech hangs on the speech preceding. 


24Baugh, p. 65, Hunt, p. 60, en the basis of collaboration by characters would 
give this scene to Chettle. Fleay, 1, 271, would give it to Haughton on the 
theory that Chettle did only the Welsh scenes. 

25Edition 1603, p. A2; Hiibsch, p. 3. 

26Original Edition, A3, Hiibsch, p. 5. 
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The speeches of Grissill are brief and pruned to the necessity of the 
dialogue, nor are they beyond Dekker’s ability. M. L. Hunt has 
pointed out what she believes to be Dekker’s hand in shaping Gris- 
sill’s words in scenes farther on in the play,” and she might just as 
well have included Grissill’s part in the first Janiculo-Babulo- 
Laureo-Grissill seene. To Dekker should be given all the parts from 
the beginning of this scene to the part where the Marquis and his 
hunting train enter (original text B2, Hiibsch, p. 10). 

With the entrance of the Marquis at the home of Janiculo, we 
again see Chettle’s hand. The words of the Marquis are entirely in 
keeping with those of his first appearance in the play: 

Mar. See where my Grissill, and her father is, 
Me thinkes for beautie shining through those weedes, 
Seemes like a bright starre in the sullen night. 
How louely pouertie dwels on her backe, 
Did but the proud world note her as I doe, 
She would cast off rich robes, forsweare rich state, 


To cloth them in such poore abiliments, 
Father good fortune euer blesse thine age.28 


The part of Janiculo in the preceding scene belonged to Dekker, 
but in this scene the part was certainly taken over by the creator of 
the Marquis. The Janiculo part changes in proportion. Whereas 
in Dekker’s scene Janiculo commands the situation and delivers 
somewhat lengthy speeches full of homely wisdom, in this scene his 
part is cut to essential one- and two-line speeches in which he does 
little but reply humbly to the Marquis. The calling in of Dekker 
to carry on this part in the scene would have been absolutely un- 
necessary and, under the cireumstances, almost ridiculous. Either 
of the two authors besides Dekker could have done Janiculo in this 
scene without falsifying the characterization. The writer of the 
first Marquis-Grissill scene carried on to where Babulo makes his 
entrance (B3v, Hiibsch, p. 14), and at that point we have Dekker’s 
work again. 

After Babulo enters (Dekker’s work), the part of the Marquis 
drops to meager one-line speeches. His part corresponds in propor- 
tion and vitality to the Grissill part in Dekker’s first scene and to 
the Janiculo part in Chettle’s second portion. This subordination 
of different character parts corresponds exactly to the greater de- 
velopment of other characters for which certain of the three authors 
have long been recognized as responsible, and this subordination and 


27Hunt, op. cit., p. 60-61. 
28B2, Hiibsch, p. 10. 
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development, so far, has fallen definitely into sections for which one 
individual writer was responsible. Because of the development of 
the part of Babulo and the subordination of the Marquis, Dekker 
should be given all of this section from the point where Babulo 
makes his entrance upon the Marquis and Grissill to the end of the 
scene and the entrance of three new characters for the opening of 
the action and the introduction of characters of the two subplots 
(B4v, Hiibseh, p. 15). 

Farneze and Vreenze belong essentially to the Julia plot, which 
generally has been given to Haughton.”* Since we know that he was 
one of the collaborators, it is time for his hand to make its appear- 
ance. The scene should be Haughton’s. But in this deduction we 
run into complication, for, two pages beyond, Sir Owen makes his 
appearance, and the characters of the Julia plot and the Welsh 
figures become mingled. It has already been shown that there is 
sufficient evidence for believing that Dekker did not do the Welsh 
dialect in Patient Grissill, even though he did do Welsh characters, 
not very well, in two of his later plays. If Dekker did not do the 
Welsh parts, who did? If the collaboration was done by sections, 
since the Welsh characters were here developed in a scene with char- 
acters admittedly Haughton’s, it would appear that Haughton did 
the Welsh dialect and was responsible for the Sir Owen-Gwenthyan 
plot as well as for the Julia plot. Haughton should then be assigned 
all the section from the point where the new characters enter (B4v, 
Hiibsch, p. 24) to the entrance of the Marquis and Furio on Dv 
(Hiibseh, p. 24), where we again encounter Chettle’s work. 

With the entrance of the Marquis, we have the beginning of the 
persecution of Grissill. There is no reason for denying Chettle all 
this section down to the entrance of Babulo with a boy on D4v 
(Hiibseh, p. 30). Here again we have the work of Dekker, and I 
believe that his work extends over to and includes all to the place 
where Haughton again takes up the Julia plot on E3. This con- 
clusion might be questioned because of the relatively large parts of 
Grissill and the Marquis, parts generally assigned to Chettle. How- 
ever, Grissill has one long speech which would not have been im- 
possible for Dekker. Indeed, it smacks strongly of Dekker’s particu- 
lar brand of pathos: 


You from me are banisht, 
But ere you leaue the Court, oh leaue I pray 
Your griefe in Grissills bosome, let my cheekes 


29Baugh, op. cit., p. 66; Hunt, op. cit., p. 60. 
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Be watred with woes teares, for heere and heere, 
And in the error of these wandring eyes, 

Began your discontent: this had not been, 

By nature painted thus; this had not been. 

To leaue the Court and care be patient, 

In your olde cottage you shall finde content, 
Maurne not because these folkes are tane away, 
You'll seems more rich in a course gowne of gray.3° 


Here also we have Dekker’s tendency to repeat phrases and his fond- 
ness for rhyme. The Marquis’ part in this particular section has 
lost some of its pompous airs and Lylyan characteristies ; it is ‘‘down 
to earth,’’ more in the Dekker manner, and, in the last speech of the 
Marquis, the discontent of Dekker with the times and the injustice 
of the world clearly shows through :*" 


Begone then! oh these times, these impious times, 
How swift is mischiefe? with what nimble feete 
Doth enuy gallop to doe iniury? 

They both confesse my Grissils innocence, 

They both admire her wondrous patience, 

Yet in their malice and to flatter me, 

Head-long they run to this impiety. 

Oh whats this world, but a confused throng 

Of fooles and mad men, crowding in a thrust 
To shoulder out the wise, trip downe the iust. 
But I will try to selfe experience, 

And shun the vulgar sentence of the base, 

If I finde Grissill strong in patience, 

These flatterers shall be wounded with disgrace, 
And while verse liues, the fame shall neuer dye, 
Of Grissills patience, and her constancy.32 


Here we have the Marquis out of character and here again we have 
all the characteristics of Dekker’s content and style in verse. To 
Dekker, then, goes all this section to the point where Haughton 
takes up the work again with his plot (E3, Hiibsch, p. 35). 

If the previous scene where there is a mixture of Haughton’s 
recognized characters with the Welsh parts tended to show that 
Haughton did both, the present section shows it even more con- 
clusively because the development of the dialogue of the respective 
parts is more even. The work seems that of one hand, and that 
hand Haughton’s. Haughton was responsible for the present text 
over to F4 (Hiibsch, p. 44), where the Marquis enters with Furio, 
who has an infant in his arms. It is true that the Marquis appears 


30E-Ev; Hiibsch, pp. 31-32. 

31This attitude of Dekker is best reflected in his prose tracts, such as The 
Seven Deadly Sins of London, The Belman of London, Lanthorne and Candle- 
light, Work for Armourers. 


82E3; Hiibsch, p. 35. 
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and has some comparatively long speeches in this section, but it is 
Haughton’s Marquis rather than Chettle’s. The Marquis drops his 
courtly dignity and grand manner and talks in a bourgeois manner 
about ‘‘How easily a man may tame a shrew.’’* What then may 
have been a reference to Shakespeare’s famous play seems to belong 
to Haughton rather than to either Chettle or Dekker. 

On I'4 (Hiibsch, p. 44) Chettle again carries on with the regular 
Grissill plot, and this section of Chettle’s work extends to the en- 
trance of Janiculo and Laureo on G8v (Hiibsch, p. 52). Since this 
section consists entirely of conventional Grissill material, there is no 
reason to question Chettle’s authorship. 

With the entrance of Janiculo and Laureo, we again have the 
work of Dekker. Babulo comes in for some of his best scenes, and 
Dekker gives us his lyric, ‘‘Golden slumber kisse your eyes.’** Al- 
though Furio and the Marquis make their appearance in disguise, 
the parts are subordinated, with speeches of only one and two lines; 
and again we have Dekker doing the dialogue of these characters. 
Dekker’s work on this section extends to the place where Haughton’s 
Welsh characters enter on H38v (Hiibsch, p. 59). 

Haughton now carried the play on, including the brief parts of 
the Marquis, to I4 (Hiibsch, p. 68), where Dekker took up the work 
with the entrance of Laureo and Babulo. 

From the entrance of Laureo and Babulo to Kv (Hiibsch, p. 72) 
we have Dekker’s work, including all parts. Following this, Chettle 
did a very short section, from the bottom of Kv to the middle of 
K2v (Hiibsch, pp. 72-73), where Janiculo, Babulo, Laureo, and 
Grissill enter. In this Chettle did a bit of Welsh dialect for the Sir 
Owen and Gwenthyan parts. This short section has all the ear- 
marks of an interpolation to connect the Sir Owen plot with the 
Grissill plot. The Marquis and Sir Owen and Gwenthyan are 
brought together to explain the relationship of the two lines of ac- 
tion in the two plots. I give this scene to Chettle on the basis of the 
opening speech of the Marquis, which is entirely consistent with 
Chettle’s earlier characterizations. 

From the end of the short scene by Chettle, which may have been 
an interpolation, to the end of the play, it seems that Dekker and 
Haughton worked together closely. From here on we may have 
more or less collaboration by characterization. Dekker did his usual 


33Hiibsch, p. 41. 
84G4; Hiibsch, p. 55. 
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characters and took over the parts of the Marquis and Grissill, while 
Haughton continued with the Welsh. It may have been for finishing 
the play that Dekker and Haughton each received the additional 
payments of five shillings recorded in Henslowe’s Diary after all 
three collaborators had been finally paid off.*® 

Basing conclusions on the theory that the three authors collabor- 
ated by the most practical and economical method, on stylistic qual- 
ities, on a study of the dialect, on the characterization, and on the 
subordination and development of certain characters in different 
sections, it would seem, then, that the assignment of authorship of 
Patient Grissill should be as shown in the following table (pagina- 
tion as in the original and Hiibsch) : 


Chettle — Section I—A2-A3; 3-5, lines 1-78 
Dekker — Section II—A3-B2; 5-10, lines 79-254 
Chettle — Section III—B2-B8v ; 10-14, lines 255-367 
Dekker — Section IV—B3v-B4v; 14-15, lines 368-424 
Haughton — Section V—B4v-Dv; 15-24, lines 425-754 
Chettle — Section VI—Dv-D4v; 24-30, lines 755-932 
Dekker — Section VII—D4v-E3; 30-35, lines 933-1104 
Haughton — Section VIII—E3-F 4; 35-44, lines 1105-1410 
Chettle — Section IX—F4-G3v; 44-52, lines 1411-1652 
Dekker — Section X—G3v-H38v; 52-59, lines 1653-1885 
Haughton — Section XI—H3v-1‘; 59-68, lines 1886-2201 
Dekker — Section XII—I4-Kv; 68-72 lines 2202-2321 
Chettle — Section XIII—Kv-K2v; 72-73, lines 2322-2361 
D & H —Section XIV Dekker and Haughton—K2y-L2v; 73- 
82, lines 2362-2637 


Thus, working individually, Chettle and Dekker did five sections 
each, two more than Haughton; but while Chettle and Dekker did 
more sections than Haughton, Haughton did the greater number of 
lines (952 to Chettle’s 652 and Dekker’s 758). Dekker and Haugh- 
ton, working together on the end of the play, did 275 lines. 





35Greg, op. cit., pp. 116-17. 











SOME SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CHAUCER ALLUSIONS 
By Brice Harris 


University of Illinois 


The following allusions to Chaucer, noted casually in the course 
of my reading in seventeenth-century literature and history, are not 
recorded in Miss Caroline F. E. Spurgeon’s Five Hundred Years of 
Chaucer Criticism (Cambridge, 1925), nor in the numerous supple- 
ments to that monumental compilation.t The nine allusions from 
Henry Foulis’s History of the Wicked Plots (1662) are noteworthy. 
So popular was this book with the Royalists that ‘‘some of them . . . 
caused it to be chained to desks in publie places, and in some coun- 
try churches, to be read by the vulgar’’*—a novel way, incidental 
though it was, for Chaucer to meet his reading public. 


1592. Anon. A Declaration of the True Causes of the Great Trou- 
bles, Presupposed to be Intended against the Realme of Eng- 
land. [Colen,] 1592. P. 5. 


And thus leaving the reader out of the matter ensuing (with some addition 
of somthing here omitted) to make a commentarie upon Chaucers prophesie, 
I wish him well... . 


1610. Selden, John. Jani Anglorum Facues Altera, p. 102. 
Ad nostram quod attinet linguam comprobant I. Gowerus, & Galfredus Chaucerus 
instauratores eiusdem metrici: ita Galfredus 
Chauc. in No wonder is a leude man to rust 
Prolog. et If a Priest be foule on whom we trust. 
apparitoris fabula. 
Veruntamen literaturae expertem, quam sacris nondum initiatum significare 
docet, quod is alibi 


This every leud Vicar and Parson 
Can say g, tam 
laicos, quém literatos habet Petrus Blesensis, ali). 
Atqui, non consulat mali Chaucerus quod Gloces- 
trensibus hie cedat Musis. : ’ . 
[See also John Selden, England’s Epinomis (1683), pp. 23-4, where this 
passage is translated. | 





1For a bibliography of Chaucer allusions published since 1925, see Richard 
C. Boys, “Some Ghaane Allusions, 1705-1799,’’ PQ, xvi (1938), 203-4. To 
that bibliography may be added the interesting allusions collected by Franklin 
B. Williams, Jr., ‘‘Unnoted Chaucer Allusions, 1550-1650, PQ, XVI (1937), 
67-71. The allusions which I have collected are mainly from books in the Hunt- 
ington library. 

2Anthony & Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Bliss (London, 1817), 1, 881. 
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1635. Selden, John. Mare Clausum seu de Dominio Maris, pp. 179- 
80, 186-7. 


[pp. 179-80] Habetur apud Galfredum Chaucerum, non celeberrimum tantim 
Poétam sed etiam virum sané, pro seculo quo vixit, doctrina omnigena refertis- 
simum, Fabula in itinere quod fingit versus Cantuariam a Iurisconsulto suo 
narrata quam ad Allae Regis Northumbrorum aevum spectare voluit. Regnavit 
ille annos XXX. Ceapit autem anno salutis DLIX. Fingitur ibi, Constantiam 
Imperatoris, nescio cujus, Romani filiam Syriae Regi nuptam, nave in mare 
propugnaculo cuidam litoris Northumbrici vicinum devectam esse atque in arena 
haesisse. Christianam eam fuisse, eoque nomine extorrem, atque a propugnaculi 
regio praefecto captam. Inter describendum autem Constantiae infortunium, 
Christianismum ait (quod verum est) nondum fuiss territorio in illo ullibi 
receptum, sed Septentrionales illas plagas tam per Mare quam per terram a 
paganis devictas tune esse atque occupatas. Uerba ejus quae idem sonant, sunt 


In all that lond dursten non Christen rout; 

All Christen Folk been fled from the Countre 
Through Paynims that conquerd all about 

The plagues of Northumberland by land and See. 


Mare vicinum aeque ac Tellurem victoribus hujus insulae, cessisse apposite 
dixit, receptissimae ea de re apud majores sententiae non nescius. Floruit ante 
annes CCXXX, sub Richardi secundi tempora. Nee minuitur autoritas haec, 
ex eo quod cetera sunt ibi fabulosa. 
[pp. 186-7] Quin ubi inter appositissimos elegantissimosque complurium hom- 
inum generum characteres Anglicé conscriptos, Mereatorem sui aevi Anglicanum 
describit Galfredus Chaucerus (floruit ille sub Richardo secundo rege, vir rerum 
patriarum scientissimus) id inprimis cupivisse eum ait, ut mare custodiretur, 
seu tutela qua haberetur pacatum neutiquam careret. Quod ided sane dixit, ut 
totum Mercatorum nostratium illius aevi sic depingeret genus; utpote cui 
solenne erat de Commerciis ante alia sollicitum esse. Adeoque de Mari ipso, quod 
tutum eis iter navale non praeberet, nisi reges Angliae, pro more & Jure suo, 
ilud veluti provinciam, scilicet ejusdem domini, tutarentur. Chauceri verba 
sunt 

His reasons spake he full solemnely 

Shewing alway the encrease of his winning; 

He would the See were kept for any thing 

Betwixe Middleborough and Orewell. 
id est, rationes suas gravissimé elocutus lucri sui incrementa semper aperuit. 
Mari autem tutelam ante omnia praestari volebat inter Midleburgum g Ore- 
wellam. Orwella portus est in maritimis Suffoleiae. Middleburgum in Zelandiis. 
Integrum Oceanum, qui interfluit Britanniam & Zelandias, tutandum voluere 
Mereatores Angli, id solenni effato optare soliti; utpote quod ipsum uti & tutela 
ejus Angliae regum erat. 


1647. Anon. Doomes-Day: or, The great day of the Lords Iudge- 
ment, proved by Scripture; and two other Prophecies, pp. 
3, 4. : 
... This bringeth a Prophecy into my minde, which I once saw in the study 
of a great Schollar.... 


When Chaweers Prophesie shall be 
Found true by folk of Britanie. 


_e © © © © © © © oc 2 6 2 '@ 


Now the Prophesie of Geofrey Chawcer, who flourished in the dayes of King 
Richard the second, ran thus. 
When faith failes in Priests Sawes, 
And Lords hests are taken for Lawes, 
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Then shall the Isle of Brittanie 
Be brought into great miserie. 
[Sayings Printed by Caxton, ll. 1, 2, 5, 6.] 
Now let us compare and examine these two Prophecies: the first saith, when 
Chawcers Prophecie shall be fulfilled . .. [examination of each line follows, and 


then this conclusion:] therefore the fulfilling of Chawcers Prophecie none but 
a mad man will denie. 


1648. L{ane], J{ohn]. Alarwm to Poets, Sig. B4, recto and verso. 
[Sig. B4,]_ Wherefore yee swans of Thamesis, what say? 
[recto ] Which of you hath this anagogick key? 
For Chaucer, Lidgate, Sydney, Spencer, dead, 
Have left this riddle harder to be read. 
[Sig. B4,] But first, ought sing a song of twelve monthes long, 
[verso ] Next, noblest Guy, (righted on others wrong) 
Then Chaucers Squires lost tale, on his conditions, 
The second last part of Poetick visions. 
For in this order ought the legend bee, 
According to the Muses own decree. 


1650. [Vaughan, Thomas]. Eugenius Philalethes. Anima Magica 
Abscondita: or A Discourse of the Universall Spirit of Na- 


ture, sig. A2, verso. 
Reader, if I studied these Things [i.e., the predictions of the astrologers], I 
should think my self worst imployd then the Roman Chaucer was in his Troilus. 
I come out as if there were no Houwres in the Day... . 


1657. Purchas, Samuel. A Theatre of Politicall Flying-Insects, pp. 
67, 118, 144-5. 


When the Earth begins to put on her new apparel, and the Sun runs a most 
even course between the night, and the day, then most commonly, sometimes 
before in warmer seasons, the industrious Bee hating idleness more than death, 
diligently visits every tree and flower. ... Hear how an ancient Poet expresseth 
it. 


When forgot had the Earth his poor estate Chaweer Pro- 
Of Winter, that him naked made, and mate, logue to the 
And with his sword of Cloud so sore grieved, legend of 

Now hath the attempre Sun all that relieved, good women. 
That naked was, and clad it new again, [ll. 125-30] 


The busie Bees of the season fain, &c. 
[p. 118] The Swallow hath an ill-name, but I could never observe any great 
hurt done by them. 
The Swallow murdresse of the Bees small, 
That makes hony of flowers fresh of hue. 
Chaucer assembly of Fowles. [Il. 353-4.] 
[pp. 144-5] Chaucer relating the burning of Arsite, tells what they used to 
east into the Funeral flames. 
With vessels in her hand of gold full fine, 
All full of hony, Milk, Blood, and Wine. 
Chaucer on the Knight tale. [A, 2949] 
[This book has interesting Spenser allusions on pp. 75-7, 81, 185-6.] 
1659. Loveday, Robert. Loveday’s Letters, p. 98. 
I fear the product of these uncivill wars will prove your Chaucer as much 
Prophet as Poet... . 


— 2p 
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1659. Anon. Lady Alimony; or, The Alimony Lady. An Excel- 
lent Pleasant New Comedy, Sig. D, recto. 


[Madam] Cave [are]... .ne’re was woman matcht 

To such a stupid, sottish animal; 

One that’s compos’d of Non-sense, and so weak 

In Masculine abilities, he ne’re read 

The Wife of Bathes Tale, nor what thing might please 
A woman best.... 


1659. Howell, James. ITAPOIMIOT'PAQIA. Proverbs, old Sayed 
Sawes & Adages, Sig. J. 

Now let the squeamish Reder take this Rule along with him, that Proverbs 
being Proleticall, and free familiar Countrey sayings do assume the Libertie 
to be sometimes in plain, down-right, and homely termes, with wanton naturall 
Expressions, that with their Salt some of them carry a kind of Salacity (which 
are very frequent in Gower, Chaucer, Skelton, Jo. Heywood and others) yet 
they cannot be taxd of beastlines, or bawdry. 


1660. Anon. The Wandring Whore continued: A Dialogue be- 
tween Magdalena a Crafty Bawd, Julietta an Exquisite 
Whore, no. 2, p. 12 


Let all such as fear not the losing of their Eye-sight, come put in their nose, as 
Chaucers twelve Fryers did at the dividing of a fart amongst them, and they 
may have it of a sluttish wench at the sign of, Have you any wood to cleave, 
ete. 


1660. [Harrington, James]. The Censure of the Rota upon Mr. 
Milton’s Book, Entituled, The Ready and Easie Way to Es- 
tablish a Free Commonwealth, p. 15. 


... there is no such way under Heaven of disposing the Vicissitudes of 
Command and Obedience, and of distributing equall Right and Liberty among 
all men, as this of Wheeling, by which (as Chaucer writes) a single Fart hath 
been equally divided among a whole Covent of Friers, and every one hath had 
his just share of the favour. 


1661. Walker, Clement. Anarchia Anglicana. .. The Second Part, 
Sig. A3. 


It is a virtue to hate and prosecute vice. ... And our Chaucer tells us, The 
words must be of kynn unto the deeds otherwise, how can they be expressive 
enough? 


1661. Stevenson, M. The Twelve Moneths, p. 37. 
. . . Zephyrus now with his sweet breath cools and perfumes the parching 


beams of Titan. .. 
[See also several other passages throughout the book which show Stevenson’s 


familiarity with Chaucer, notably, p. 22: ‘‘Now gentle Zephyrus fans the 
sweet Buds’’; and see the entire passage on May.] 


1662. Foulis, Henry. The History of the Wicked Plots and Con- 
spiracies of our Pretended Saints, pp. 77, 80, 83, 92, 99, 103, 
104-5, 126, 144-5. 


[p. 77]... some of the Parliament had rais’d large reports of strange and 
terrible plots . . . cunningly aimed at the King and his Favourites, by those 
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who had their Coy-ducks in such obedience, that their Co . 
like that of Madam Fame to Aeolus, in our ingenious — pnihineies 


Bring eke his other claviown House of Fame 


That hight Selaunder in every Towne lib. 3 fol. 320 
With which he wont is to diffame [black whey 
*Hem that me lyst and do *hem shame. *Them 

[p. 80] ... like the Sompners Fryer in Chaucer, (but nothing related to the 


honest Parson in the same Poet) that is beyond admiration, how they can con- 
jure such an Olla Podrida of Sermon-Notes from such good Texts. 7 , , 


[p. 83] ... performed with that care and celerity, that Dame Report in 
England outvapour’d Queen Fame in Chaucer, who 
Had al so fele up standing eares House of Fame 
And tonges, as on beest ben heares, [black letter ] 
And on her fete woxen sawe I Fol. B. 319. 


Patriche wynges redily. 


[p. 92] What bonefires? What bells ringing? What yelling and roaring in 
the streets? That the noise made by the neighbours, when Don Russel took 
Madam Chaunteclere away towards the Wood, was but a silence in respect of 
this Thundering Triumph. ... [On the left margin: ‘‘Chaucer fol. 104.’’} 


[p- 99] And, thus the crafty Fryer in the Swmpners tale, desired to his dinner 
only the liver of a Capon, and a roasted Pigs-head, knowing full well, that if 
he got those, he should not want his part of the Pigg and Capon too. 
Chaucer, fol. 50. a. 

[p- 103] How wishedly will some pitty the case of Argalus and Parthenia; the 
patience of Gryseld in Chaucer; the misery, and troublesome adventures of the 
Phanatick Lovers in Cleopatra, Cassandra, Amadis de Gaul, Sidney, and such 
like? 
[pp. 104-5] If we perceive our selves grieved, resist we cannot but by Prayers 
and Obedience: To which purpose the ancient Chaucer instructs us, who cer- 
tainly in this, sung according to the rule of his time, and therein, neither false 
Law, nor Gospel. 

. . Lordes hestes may not be fayned [black letter ] 

They may wel be wayled and complained. *their 

But men must nedes unto *her Lustre obey, 

And so wol I, there nis no more to sey. 
[on the left margin: ‘‘Clark. of Oxfords Tale 3 fol. 56. (a)’’] 
[p. 126] This thing was to day High-treason, which to morrow was good 
law. . . So that old Chaucer’s complaint, may well be here revived. 
Clerk of O sterne people! unsad, and untrewe, [black letter] 
Oxford’s Aye undiscrete, and chaungying as a fane, 
tale par. Delyting ever in rumur that is new, 
6. f. 59. For like the Moon ever waxe ye, and wane, 
a. Ever full of clappying, dere enough a iane 

Your dome is false, your constaunce evel preveth, 

A full great fool is he that on you leveth. 
[pp. 144-5] The Cornish rusticks, under the notion to deliver King Henry 
the seventh from evil Council, rais’d a Rebellion. And the subtile Fox in 
Chaucer, profest he onely came to hear the Cock sing; but when by that craft 
he had once got hold of him, the case, and story was alter’d. [On the right 
margin: ‘‘The Tale of the Nonne preest. fol. 103. 8.’’] 


1662. [Taylor, Jeremy; or John Gauden.] A Discourse of Arti- 
ficial Beauty .. . With some Satyrical Censures on the Vul- 
gar Errors of these Times, [Censures,] pp. 23; 39-40. [The 
Censures are separately paginated. ] 
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[p- 23] I shall confine my Discourse to the Profession of Physick, the most 
common centre of reproachfull lines. This is evident from Chaucer’s verses, 


Physitians know what is digestible, [black letter] 
But their study is but little in the Bible. 


[pp. 39-40] The repute of Women hath been perplexed with Volumes of In- 
vectives . . . [cites Petronius and Catullus] One of our own Poets agrees with 
these, and with his hobling feet thus tramples upon Female Credit: 

b Chaucerb 


Half so boldly there can none [black letter] 
Swear and lie as Women can. 


1662. Watkyns, Rowland. Flamma sine Fumo: or, Poems with- 


out Fictions, p. 110. 
Wise Chaucer, as old Records say, 
Had never but his length of clay. 


1667. Ford, Simon. The Conflagration of London Poetically De- 
lineated, p. 25. 


In Chawcer, since his Language grew so stale, 
Each Picture speaks more English, then its Tale. 


1667. Peers, Richard, Four Small Copies of Verses, p. 14. 
[In a poem, ‘‘To the memory of the Incomparable Mr. Abraham Cowley,’’ 
Peers records that Cowley was ‘‘buried between Chaucer and Spencer.’’] 


1670. [Grahame, Sir Richard.] Angliae Speculum Morale, p. 67. 


. . . Chaucer rose like the morning Starr of Wit, out of those black mists of 
ignorance; since him, Spencer may deservedly challenge the Crown... . 


1670. Rfay], J[ohn]. A Collection of English Proverbs (Cam- 


bridge), p. 234. 


A jack of Dover. 
I find the first mention of this Proverb in our English Ennius, Chaucer in his 
Proeme to the Cook. 

And many a jack of Dover he had sold, 

Which had been two times hot, and two times cold. 
This he makes parallel to Crambe bis cocta; and appliable to such as grate the 
eares of their Auditors with ungrateful tautologies, of what is worthless in 
itself, tolerable as once uttered in the notion of novelty, but abominable if 
repeated. 


1672. de Garencieres, Theophilus. The True Prophecies or Prog- 
nostications of Michael Nostradamus, ‘‘To the Courteous 
Reader,’’ Sig. [unmarked. ] - 


The very Antient English language in this refined Age, is become both ob- 
solete and unintelligible, as we may see in Chaucer, Gower, and others. 


1673. Anon. S’too him Bayes (Oxford), pp. 16-17. 


Ay by his side he wore a long Pavade, 

And of his Sword full trenchant was the Blade. 
Out of Chaucer (for they are better) but, I believe he durst not look in him 
for fear of meeting with the Plow mans Tale. 


1675. Penn, William. A Treatise of Oaths, p. 122. 


We will bring in here a Passage out of the Plowman’s Tale, as it lyes in 
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GEFFRY CHAUCER’S Works, not impertinent to our Purpose; whose Learn- 
ing, Honour and Wit was great in the time he lived, which was about 1360. 
John Wickliff’s Contemporary. 
Geff. Chauc. These Wollen make men to Swear 
Works, fol. 86. against Christ’s Commaundment ; 
And Christ’s Members all to tear, 
on rood as he were new yrent: 
Such Laws they maken by common Assent, 
each one it throweth as a Ball: 
Thus the Poor be full shent; 
but ever Falshood foul it befal. 

He hath Expressions not less disliking Oaths in his Parson’s Tales, where he 
makes the Parson to say, ‘ After those, then cometh Swearing, expresly against 
the Commandent of God, and our Lord Jesus Christ, who saith by St. Mathew’s 
words, Ne shall ye not Swear in all manner, or on no Account. 


1675. Seymar [Ramesay?], William. Conjugium Conjurgium: Or, 
Some Serious Considerations on Marriage, pp. 49, 75, 77, 80. 
[p- 49] For as honest Chauser well observes: 
Marriage is like a Rebel Rout, [black letter] 
He that is out would fain get in, 
And he that’s in would fain get out. 
[p- 75] To what other end and purpose are, I prithee, all those Love Letters 
and bawdy Songs, but to discover what is in the brests of these Dizards, or 
to excite the same in their Mistrisses and Servants. Such as these, (a taste 
— therefore, and proceed.) [Quotes ll. 1077-9 from the Knight’s Tale, black 
etter. ] 
[p- 77] An as Chaucer has it in the Knights Tale. [Quotes ll. 1361-6, black 
letter. ] 
Nay, old Men as well as young can’t resist, as the same Chaucer has it in 
the same Tale. [Quotes ll. 2805-10, black letter. ] 
[p. 80] Old honest Chaucer will tell you how they were in his time above 
three hundred years ago, in his Romant of the Rose. ... [Quotes ll. 4262-6, 


black letter. ] 

’Tis natural to them to be so. And as Chaucer notes elsewhere... [Quotes 
ll. 227-8 of the Wife of Bath’s Tale, black letter. ] 

Their Stars incline them, as the wife of Bath speaks from her own experience. 
[Quotes ll. 616-17, black letter] 


1677. Sandford, Francis. A Genealogical History of the Kings of 


England, p. 37. 
. . . John de la Pole Duke of Suffolke (son of William Duke of Suffolke, by 
Alice his Wife, daughter and heir of Sir Thomas Chaucer Kt. son of Sir 
Geoffry Chaucer the famous English Poet, buried at Westminster). ... 


1679. Mason, Margery. The Tickler Tickled: or the Observator 


upon the Late Tryals of Sir George Wakeman, p. 1. 
...I thought fit to retire whilst I had some Money, and Beauty left; so 
accordingly did, into Chancery-Lane, turn’d Semptress: where 
eickeniadled eben .. Shop I keep for Countenance 
BORNE cawsnsicncecn: sivcioeunnltine is my Sustenance. Chaucer. 


1682. Anon. Friendly Advice to the Correctour of the English 
Press at Oxford Concerning the English Orthographe, p. 9. 


But there remains one reason more against tho for though .. . that is, that in 
our ancienter English Tongue, tho signifies quite another thing from what you 
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intend it: as may appear from Chaucer; who uses it two wayes, But neither 
of them in your sense. For with him it signifies Then, and not Though; as in 
those verses quoted out of him, by his Publishers, (I should have said Editors) 
before his works, which are these. 

I know that in fourm of speech is change 

Within an hundreth yeers; and words tho 

That hadden price, now wonder, nice and strange 

Think we them; and yet they speak them so; 

And sped as well in love as men now do 
These Verses are made in commendation of the English Language, even before 
Chaucer: and therefore his offence against our auncient Tongue, lesse excus- 
able; that, contrary to his own judgment, he should endeavour to improve and 
imbellish it, by a number of Latine and French words brought into it, to the 
loss of as many, and as significant Teutonique words, and to the corruption of 
our Mother tonque; as Verstegan hath observed, and proved against Chaucer. 
Yet is this brave Authour more excusable than many of this age, as using that 
liberty of innovating chiefly in Poetry, where it was evermore allowed. than 
in Prose, wherein he is much more sparing of forrein words. In the Romaunt 
of the Rose, being a translation of the French Authour Cloptnel or Meung, he 
about the beginning, uses tho for then ... sometimes for those: as: I have 
(qd I tho) y nough: for quoth I then: And presently after, he thus uniteth, 
I would now (qd 1) a little understand sithen all things thus before en not, 
whether thilking be of tho things. i. e. of those things. 


1682. Care, Henry. The Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Rome.... 
Printed for J. Atwood, for the Author Henry Care [as dis- 
tinguished from the same title Printed for Langley Curtis], 
V (Nov. 24), p. 111. 


I shall never forget Chaucer’s Frere: 
Have I of a Capon but the Liver 
And of your white brede but a Shiver, 
And after that a rasted Pigges hedde, 
(But I nolde not for me no Beest were dedde) 
Thon had I inow for my suffisaunce 
For I am a man of littel sustenance. 
pehianiaete Sompners Tale, fo. 41 
The good Father by no means would have any thing Kill’d for him; he only 
desired Thomas’s Wife to provide him the Liver of the Capon and the Head of 
the Pigg. 


1683. Anon. The Case of Ministering at the Communion-Table 


when there is no Eucharist, p. 31. 

. .. Popular Preachers, who the worse they Preach, the more they are ap- 
plauded by such People whom Chaucer in his Squires Tale thus describes but 
too truely. . 

As People deemeth commonly 

Of things that been more Subtilly 

Then they can in their leudness Comprehend, 

They deemen gladly to the badder end. 


1683. Anon. The Arraignment of Co-Ordinate Power, pp. 5, 45, 
53. 


[p- 5] ... punishment by ordinary Fine and Imprisonment, and a Decree 
tantum, cannot satisfie the intention of these tarcelletts, which are to be dis- 
covered by wearing the Lady Candates Ring in the Squires tale in Chaucer: 


Which that if it list her farr to ware 
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Upon her thumb or in her purse beare, 

There is noe fowle that flock under heaven 

That she ne shall understond his stevyn, 

And know his meaneing openly and plain, 

And answer him in language againe. 
[p- 45]Sir Jeffrey Chaucer, in his Squire’s Tale, by the Brazen-steed, the 
ring and the Sword, presented to the King by the Knight from the King of 


Araba, shews the King how the disturbances during his Rei igh i 
covered and Prevented. [Quotes ll. 309-35.] . oe mgs be i 


As to the naked Sword he saith. [Quotes ll. 156-61; 165-7.] 

{p. 53] I find the best of Satyrists speak pleasantly of him [t.e., the Man of 
Law]... Which Sir Jeffrey Chaucer was so well pleased with, that he imitates 
him to the same purpose. 

In tearmes had he cause and doomes, all 

That from the time of Kyng William were fall; 

Thereto he could indict, and make a thyng, 

There could no Wyght pinch at his Wryting. 


1683. Selden, John. England’s Epinomis, pp. 23-4. [See 1610. 
Selden, Jani Anglorum.] 


1685. Anon. ‘‘On the University of Cambridge. A Dialogue be- 
tween Tutor and Pupil,’’ a poem in Aphra Behn’s Miscel- 
lany, p. 249. 
They all of our great Learned Mother [Cambridge] come, 
The Ingenius Offspring of her fruitful Womb; 


See Chaucer too, and Cowly first brought forth, 
Before in time, but not before in worth. 


1686. Plot, Robert. The Natural History of Staffordshire, p. 272. 


. what contention has there been between Citys and Countries for the honor 
of the birth of a famous Man? Thus no less than seven Cities strove for the 
birth of Homer; and thus Middlesex and Oxfordshire contest the birth of 
Chaucer our famous English Poet h;.... 

h See the Life of Chaucer by John Speght. 


[1688?]. Anon. A Journal from Parnassus now printed from a 
Manuscript circa 1688, with an introduction by Hugh 


MacDonald (1937), p. 5. 


First of all [to Apollo’s summons] appear’d John Gower & Geoffry Chaucer 
hand in hand, with that cheerful Simplicity in their faces as became the plain 
Age they liv’d in. The former was known by his long auburn Hair, & his 
small forked Beard; his Chaplet of Roses on his Head, his purple Gown, & his 
Collar of SS. about his Neck (the noblest Badge that ever Poet wore.) The 
latter was clad 

In Hood of Green, & Gyppon grey as Goose, 

With Paul’s Windows carved on his Shoes; 

A Flanders Bever-Hat upon his Head: ; 

Short was his Gown with Sleeves ylong & wide, 

And girt with Seynt of Silk of Barres small — but 

Of his Array tell I no longer Tale. 


1691. Anon. The Secret History of the Four last Monarchs of 
Great Britain, p. 6. 


To avoid the imputation of Puritanism (a greater rub in the way to Prefer- 


up he : ag y : 
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ment than Vice) our Divines for the generality did sacrifice more time to 
Bacchus than Mimerva . . . scorning in their ordinary discourse at Luther and 
Calvin, but especially at the last, so as a certain Bishop of this Stamp, thank’d 
God he never (tho’ a good Poet himself) had read a Line in H[i]m or Chaucer. 


[Cf. the following entry.] 


1692. Anon. Some Modest Remarks on Dr. Sherlock’s New Book 


about the Case of Allegiance, p. 17. 


’*Tis a thousand to one, but that same Bishop [i.e., Overall] might be a Member 
of this Convocation, who thank’d God, he had never read a Line either in 
Chaucer or Calvin... . 


[My attention was called to this allusion by Dr. Louis B. Teeter of the Johns 
Hopkins University. Cf. the preceding entry. ]} 


1692. Anon. The Young Students-Library, p. xiii. 


[Offers advice on the correct poets to be read, and heads the list of English 
poets with Chaucer. } 


1692. Philoprotest. The Protestant Almanack, Sig. A3, recto. 


[Illustrating the covetousness and avarice of the Popish clergy] 

The Fryer in Chaucer persuading with the sick Farmer to make his confession to 
him rather than to his Parish Priest, having his hand upon his half-penny, 
makes this request to the Bedrid man lying upon his Couch. 


Yeve me then of thy Gold to make our Cloyster, 
Quod he, for many a Muskle and many an Oister: 
When other men have been full well at ease, 

Hath been our food, our Cloister for to rease: 
And yet God wot, unneath the foundament 
Performed is, ne of our Pavement 

Is not a Tile yet within our wones, 

By God we owen fourty pound for stones. 


1693. Hacket, John. Scrinia Reserata: a Memorial Offer’d to the 


Great Deservings of John Williams, part ii, pp. 217. 


For we that live in the South slander them [the inhabitants of North-Wales], 
if their common men be not Filchers and Thieves. 

And though it were piped by a Mouse, 

It must needs come to Fame’s House; 
says noble Chaucer. 


1693. Wright, Thomas. The Female Vertuosos, p. 19. 


Tho’ I take a Box o’ th’ Ear; I have too much Honour to put up a Jeer: By 
the Seull of Chaucer, I’ll Rhime thee Black and Blue. 


1694. H.,N. The Ladies Dictionary, pp. 381-2. 


. . . Promises and Vows on the other side, in Women, are likewise very fre- 
quently violated. . . . and Old Chaucer, in his home-spun Rhythme, says 


For half so boldly there can none 
Swear and Lie as Women can. 


But this must not reflect upon all Women. ... 
1695. Gadbury, John. EPHMERIS, or, A Diary Astronomical, 
Sig. C7, verso. 


But, had he [Copernicus] lived longer, and accumulated greater acquaintance 
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with the Old Astrology, he had not so vigorously . . 

and well-known Verities. ... 
And the Excellent Chaucer 

Fowles, in these Verses, viz. 


For out of the Old Fields, as men saith, 

Commeth all this new Corne, fro Yere to Yere; —_ [black letter] 
And out of Old Bookes, in good Faith, 

Commeth all this New Science that men lere. 


1695. Colvil, Sam. Whiggs Supplication, p. 42. 


Like Combs of Coks, who takes no heed 
When they Gower, or Chaucer read. 
When they had said, and read their fill, 
It did not cure the Patients ill: 

They still cry on, and houl, and mourn, 
Their Counsels will not serve the turn. 


1700. Philoprotest. The Protestant Almanack, Sig. A4, recto. 


By these Helps hath the Papal Crown attained to the Dignity it is now at... 
they swimming in all manner of Wealth and Luxuriousness; as the ancient Poet 
Geoffery Chaucer thus expresseth in the Plow-mans Tale. 


Popes, Bishops, and Cardinals, 
Cannons, Parsons, and Vicars, 

In God’s Service I trow been false, 
That Sacraments sellen here; 

And been as proud as Lucifer, 
Each Man look whether that I lye, 

Who so speaketh agenste her Power, 
It shall be holden Heresie. 


1704. Anon. On Her Majestey’s Grant of Woodstock Park, dc. to 
His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, p. [2]. 


Woodstock her lov’d Plantagenet no more 

Laments, when Marlb’rough shall her State restore; 
She for whom Chaucer’s Tuneful Lyre was strung, 
And Wilmot’s Muse in softer Transport sung. 


. oppos’d sundry excellent 


wrote an Immortal Truth in his Assembly of 











BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE INTERPRETATION OF OLD FRENCH ENTREPIES 


There is a widespread confusion in the treatment of Old French 
entrepiés as to both the proper form and the correct meaning. Two 
of the dictionaries of Old French offer many examples from manu- 
scripts and printed texts. La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, v, 431, s. v. 
entrepiés, cites its use in the manuscripts of the Anciens Poétes de la 
France (from MS. Bibl. Nat. 12615, folio 198r); Vatican 1522; 
Vatican 1490; Proverbes au Vilain, and in the printed Poésies de 
Froissart, 1, 146; Chroniques de Froissart, u, 43; Aiol 1138. All of 
these examples, minus the last one, are repeated by Godefroy, m, 
294-5, s. v. entrepies, entrepiez. He cites new examples from the 
manuscripts of Les Loherains; Bible d’Evrat; Athis; and from the 
printed texts of Chroniques de Froissart, xvu, 427; Huon de Bor- 
deaux 69; Combat de St. Pol 606; Salu d’Amours 429. 

It behooves us first of all to verify as far as possible the given 
quotations before seeking to record additional passages containing 
the word under discussion. The first one listed above corresponds 
to the Chansons et Dits artésiens du treiziéme siécle (Bordeaux, 
1898), m1, line 45, in which Jeanroy defined entrepiés as ‘‘abattu.’’ 
The next two are taken from jeux-partis: one is between Gille le 
Vinier and Simon d’Authie and the other is between Jehan Bretel 
and Lambert Ferri; in his Recueil général des jeux-partis frangais, 
1 (Paris, 1926), 370, Langfors prints entre piés with the definition 
‘‘méprisé.’? On the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Tobler, 
Lommatzsch republished one hundred of the Proverbes au Vilain, 
which the master had edited in full but without a glossary; for No. 
212 Lommatzsch separates the two elements, and defines piez as 
‘‘pieds.’’ Scheler hesitated whether to write entrepiés or entre 
piés in line 2006 of the Poésies de Froissart (Bruxelles, 1872), while 
his translation of ‘‘entre les deux’’ in this instance is contradicted 
by that of ‘‘foulé aux pieds, abaissé, humilié’’ which he assigns to 
it in the Chroniques. In connection with Aiol et Mirabel (Heil- 
bronn, 1876), p. 449, Foerster remarks that entrepies always means 
‘“dans l’embarras.”’ 

Godefroy’s citation from Garin le Loherain is drawn from two 
manuscripts: Montpellier 243, folio 19v, and Arsenal 3143, folio 
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d4r. On the other hand—as Professor Pauline Taylor kindly point- 
ed out to me—entrepiez is replaced by the pertinent variant enpiriés 
in manuscripts Berne 113, folio 7r, Bibl. Nat. 1443, folio 14r, Bibl. 
Nat. 19160, folio 107v, and Bodleian 150, folio 9v. In the last one 
the reading of the whole passage is analogous to that printed by 
Paulin Paris, 1 (Paris, 1833), 134. Unfortunately the next example 
ean not be verified conveniently because Evrat’s paraphrase of 
Genesis has never been published as yet. Godefroy’s source for 
Athis et Prophilias is the Arsenal manuscript 3312; it was not used 
in Hilka’s edition (Dresden, 1912), p. viii, apparently because it is 
merely a copy of the British Museum manuscript 16441. It is 
strange that it was not quoted by La Curne de Sainte-Palaye since 
he himself made the copy. In their edition of Huon de Bordeaux 
(Paris, 1860), p. lvi, Guessard and Grandmaison give ‘‘infirme’’ as 
the equivalent of entrepiés. For the quotation from the Combat de 
Saint Pol contre les Carmois 606, Scheler, in his Trouwvéres belges 
(Bruxelles, 1876), p. 353, interprets ‘‘entrepiés pour entre piés, 
foulé aux pieds.’’ The same translation is given by Suchier in his 
edition of the Oeuvres poétiques de Philippe de Remi, u (Paris, 
1885), 393, for the last example; he separates the two parts al- 
though Bordier had printed them as one word. 

The word recurs in various passages of other texts that are of 
equal interest. Langfors, ibid., gives the definition of ‘‘malheureux.”’ 
for an example in a jeu-parti between Adam de la Halle and a 
certain Rogier: 


Miex ameroie adés estre entre piés 
Qu’estre en amour par tel cose essauchiés, 


On the other hand both Coussemaker and Nicod had printed it as 
entrepiés in their editions. Montaiglon and Raynaud transcribed 
it as entrepiez, ‘‘foulé aux pieds,’’ in the Recueil général et complet 
des fabliaux (Paris, 1890) for this passage in Aloul 517: 

Or est li prestre en forterece, 

Et Alous est en grant destrece, 

Que li vilain ont entrepiez. 
This form is found to be accurate upon verification in Omont’s 
Fabliauz, dits et contes (Paris, 1932), folio 146r. Foulet writes it 
as two words in lines 2052 and 2059 of Le Couronnement de Renard 


(Princeton, 1929) : 


Mais or sui mis si entre piés 
De maladie et de mehaing 
Que chascuns de moi a desdaing 
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Que li comande rien a faire 

Qui rien li torne a contraire. 

—NSire rois, dist li hiregons, 

Poi ai eii de conpaingnons, 

Se jou le veoie entre piés, 

Par coi jou vise que nus griés 

Li avenist, que jou n’aroie 

Prise vengance. .. 
I find no reference to this extract in the seven critical reviews of the 
edition by Gamillscheg, Jeanroy, Monteverdi, Frank, Suchier, 
Schulze, and Spanke, but Foulet offers a note of explanation on 
page 115: ‘‘piés, substantif, 2052, pied. Pour entre piés voir aussi 
Le Roman de Renard xxi, 1685.’’ The latter passage should make 
one more wary as to the validity of the meaning ‘‘pied’’: 

Or est bien seur ses oes Renarz, 

Quand voit Ysengrin entre piez. 


Tot li escorchent chief et piez, 
Chapel et moufles ont ostees. 


sok, 29 


As a matter of fact, Méon had defined entre piés as ‘‘meprisé’’ in 
his edition of 1826, 1v, 514, and his opinion was confirmed by Gode- 
froy, vi, 148. Finally, entrepiez is defined ‘‘foulé aux pieds’’ by 
Langlois in Le Couronnement de Louis 197 (Paris, 1939) : 

Car se Franceis te veient entrepiez, 


Diront Normant en nom de reprovier: 
De si fait rei n’avions nos mestier. 


As I have tried to show in a mimeographed study of the vocabulary, 
Ii Coronemenz Loois: Glossaire (Baltimore, 1932), it would seem 
preferable to render it ‘‘dans l’embarras, en mépris.’’ 

A variant for the last citation gives us a clue in our search for the 
proper form to be adopted: 


Car se Franceis le tenoient soz piez. 


It is patent that the compound form was misunderstood by inex- 
perienced scribes, who proceeded to separate the two elements, and 
that this scribal error has been preserved by some modern editors. 
As for its form, entrepiés is comparable to the Old French com- 
pounds of entre with optical terms: entrecil, entresourcil, entroeil. 
With regard to its origin, Scheler concluded correctly, from its use 
in the Poéstes de Froissart, that it is a fusion of the preposition 
entre and the noun piés. 

The plethora of examples, however, has yielded a welter of trans- 
lations. It is reasonable to suppose that much of the confusion 
would have been avoided if the two elements had been joined to- 
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gether consistently in the compound form entrepiés. It is obvious 
of course, that entre piés may be used in a literal sense slaeinne, 
e. g., Chroniques de Froissart, 1x, 413; on the other hand, entrapiie 
is used figuratively in all the passages cited above. To divide it im- 
properly results in misleading explanations which reflect a servile 
reliance upon the origin of the word: piés, ‘‘pieds,’’ which if cor- 
rect would be superfluous in a selective vocabulary of an Old French 
text, or entre piés, ‘“‘entre les deux,’’ which was forced by a distor- 
tion of the context. Nor is there any justification for assigning to 
it the idea of ‘‘infirme,’’ which sins in the opposite extreme of being 
far-fetched. 

It is to be noted that the figurative sense of entrepiés can be either 
concrete or abstract, and that the resulting semantic transition con- 
nects the concrete application to both inanimate objects and people 
with the abstract application to people alone. The definition given 
indiscriminately for all his thirteen quotations by Godefroy is lim- 
ited to the physical sense of the word: ‘‘entrepies, entrepiez, (ad- 
verbe), sous les pieds, foulé aux pieds, renversé a terre.’’ The head- 
ing given by La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, ‘‘entrepiés, (adjectif), 
embarrassé,’’ is untenable because the translation is too simple even 
for the seven examples given in his dictionary. The analysis given, 
without any references, by Bos, Glossaire de la langue d’oil (Paris, 
1891), is comprehensive enough to take in most of its figurative 
denotations: ‘‘entrepiez, (adverbe), sous les pieds, foulé aux pieds; 
en oubli, en mépris; dans la misére.’’ In view of our discussion, 
we should like to suggest a modified interpretation: ‘‘entrepiés, 
(complément circonstanciel), sous les pieds, par terre; dans 1’em- 
barras, en mépris, dans la misére.’’ 


University of Baltimore RAPHAEL LEVY 


A POSSIBLE CLASSICAL SOURCE FOR THE BLACKAMOOR MAID 


In his entertaining discussion of ‘‘The Blackamoor and her Love,’’ 
Mr. Meyer remarks: ‘‘The deliberate artificiality of the theme sug- 
gests a conventional origin; but no author before George Herbert 
seems to have used it. The Greek Anthology has nothing like it.’” 

While it is true that this theme does not actually occur in Greek 
or Latin literature, it is at least anticipated in two passages of the 
Eclogues where Vergil carries on the motif of the despised lover 


1Gerard Previn Meyer, ‘‘The Blackamoor Maid and her Love,’’ in Philological 
Quarterly xvi (1938), 371-76. 
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developed by Theocritus in Jdyls 3 and 6. In Ecl. 2 Corydon, be- 
wailing the cruelty of Alexis, says (vv. 14-18) : 
nonne fuit satius, tristes Amaryllidis iras 
atque superba pati fastidia? nonne Menalcan, 
quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu candidus esses? 
o formose puer, nimium ne crede colori; 
alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. 
And in Ecl. 10 Gallus, who is dying of unrequited love for Lycoris, 
cries out to the Arcadian shepherds (vv. 33-41) : 
o mihi tum quam molliter ossa quiescant, 
vestra meos olim si fistula dicat amores! 
atque utinam ex vobis unus vestrique fuissem 
aut custos gregis aut maturae vinitor uvae! 
certe sive mihi Phyllis sive esset Amyntas 
seu quicumque furor. — quid tum, si fuscus Amyntas? 
et nigrae violae sunt et vaccinia nigra — 
mecum inter salices lente sub vite iaceret; 
serta mihi Phyllis legeret, cantaret Amyntas. 

In both these passages, as in Herbert’s poem, a person who is 
niger or fuscus is represented as worthy of affection, and a parallel 
is drawn between his appearance and things in nature which are 
‘‘black but comely.’’ To be sure, both Amyntas and Menaleas are 
masculine, and they are merely mentioned in passing instead of be- 
ing made the center of the poem; but it is quite conceivable that 
these two Vergilian passages, coupled with a hint from the Song of 
Songs, may have suggested to George Herbert the idea of featuring 
an Ethiopian maid in the role of the despised lover. 

Some details in the development of the motif may also be drawn 
from Vergil. The heat of the maiden’s passion resembles Corydon’s 
in Ecl. 2, and she addresses her love in a series of questions similar 
to his, while the opening quid si repeats the words of Gallus in Eel. 
10, 38. The lover’s sigh of v. 4 echoes Ecl. 2, 60 and 69, Ecl. 10, 47- 
49; the epithet dure of v. 11 is applied to Lyeoris in Ecl. 10, 47; 
and the appealing saltem? of v. 8 is found in Ecl. 2, 71. 


Mount Holyoke College CoRNELIA C, COULTER 


2The word is a favorite with Vergil in pathetic situations. Cf. Georg. I, 500 
hune saltem and Aen. VI, 885 his saltem, where it occurs in the same position 
as in Herbert’s line; and also Aen. I, 557; IV, 327; VI, 371. Perhaps a list 
of Vergilian reminiscences should also include cernis ut in v. 3 of Herbert’s 
poem, which reproduces the construction of Aen. X, 20. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tudor Puritanism A Chapter in the History of Idealism. By M. M. Knappen. 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. ix + 555. 


To trace the ever shifting fortunes of the early reformers in the English 
Church is no easy task. In Tudor Puritanism Professor Knappen ‘‘ takes off’’ 
most effectively with the story of William Tyndale, working against odds at 
home and abroad on his translation of the Bible. That was in 1524, over forty 
years before the term Puritan came into use; but his defiance of royal and 
ecclesiastical decrees, his dependence on London merchants for support, and 
his readiness to accept at least in part the continental reformers’ ideology 
mark him distinctly as a Puritan. From that interesting beginning the author 
traces the progress of the movement. Henry’s policies constantly shifted; for 
his own Catholic leanings and unexpected foreign entanglements drove him 
now to one extreme, now to the other. So the reformers lived at one time in 
London filled with hope, at another as exiles in some place of refuge on the 
Continent. Real advance was made in Edward’s time when reformers from 
abroad like Bucer and Peter Martyr were cordially received and hearkened to. 
All that was lost, however, during the reaction of Mary’s reign, which drove 
the Marian exiles again to havens of refuge in Germany and Switzerland where 
they made what experiments they could in church government. And when 
these now extreme reformers hastened back to England after the coronation 
of Elizabeth, they found the new queen hostile as her father had been to re- 
form and were forced to new shifts and compromises. Discords among the 
reformers themselves still further confused the issues. It is a complex story 
to unravel, and the author has done his work well. 

The second part of the book deals with the intellectual, social, and cultural 
aspects of Puritanism. Here again problems of all sorts arise to trouble one 
who seeks a definition of the Puritan temperament. To isolate that is ex- 
tremely difficult. The Ferrars in the seventeenth century were as ascetic in 
the medieval way and as devoted to the Bible as the most rigid zealot; Quarles 
expressed only standard Puritan ethics; and social abuses called forth pretty 
general condemnation. Such tendencies were peculiar to no one party. The 
treatment of these topics is therefore necessarily somewhat sketchy. But it is 
suggestive and does not detract from the more solid merits of the preceding 
historical survey. 

Expert N. 8. THOMPSON 


University of Iowa 


tt of Ludwig Tieck, hitherio unpublished, 1792-1858, collected and edited 
ney E. th. Zeydel, P. Matenko, R. H. Fife, Oxford University Press, 1937. 


There exist already several collections of Tieck’s letters. Walzel published 


é he er. 
Tieck’s correspondence with Goethe, F. von der Leyen included Tieck’s letters 
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in his edition of Wackenroder, Matenko edited the complete correspondence 
with K. W. F. Solger and, most important of all, H. Liideke von Mdllendorf 
collected the letters to the Schlegels. The students of the German romantic 
movement knew that there was still much unpublished material in the Dresden 
Stadtbibliothek, in the preussische Staatsbibliothek, in the Cotta Archiv in 
Stuttgart and elsewhere in libraries and private collections, but the new book 
was nevertheless a surprise. 467 hitherto unpublished letters by Tieck and 20 
letters to Tieck, that is a wealth of new material which no serious student of 
romanticism can afford to overlook. Each letter has an introduction which, 
where necessary, locates it in time and space, explains the references, gives 
information about the addressee, adds the kulturgeschichtliche background. 

These 487 letters give a fascinating cross section through the turbulent times 
from 1792-1853, all the more interesting because of its jaggedness. Tieck was 
a Weltmann and his letters range from ‘‘Sr. Hochwohlgebohrn des Herrn 
Geheimen Rathes Cotta von Cottendorff’’ to some obscure intellectual whom 
the famous poet helps by sending him private students, from ‘‘Lieben Kinder’’ 
to ‘‘Ew. Kénigliche Majestit’’. 

The book is an achievement of American Germanistic scholarship. Ut 
legatur! 

MENO SPANN 

University of Iowa 


A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, 
a new edition revised and augmented throughout by Henry Stuart Jones 
with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie. Part 9, oiotkAkoc—teayaw. Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1936. Pp. 1601-1808. $3.50 per part. 


This great work has now reached its penultimate stage, and the close can not 
be much longer delayed. It continues to be a big improvement over the earlier 
editions in spite of Professor Whatmough’s slashing attack in Classical Philol- 
ogy XxxIlI (1938), 233-36. He terms the editors ‘‘a historian turned lexi- 
cographer and a reluctant etymologist’’ and complains with some justice that 
the entries are too little changed in definition and arrangement of meanings 
from the edition of 1897. 

I append a few notes from the marginalia of my own copy: 

oxtxw, add Plut., Ages. XXXIV. ‘ 

oxewacia, add Diog. Laert. vil, 22. 

oxevn—Hicks trans. peta oxevijs in Diog. Laert. vil, 60 as ‘‘ mechanically.’’ 

oxnvyi—I have previously protested that the terms in the field of scenic 
antiquities have been brought over almost unchanged from the last edition; 
ef. P. Q. vi (1927), 94f and xiv (1935), 191. I must concede that the text 
under oxnvn has been rewritten and improved. Yet it is still far from satis- 
factory. For example, ‘‘scene-building’’ would have been better than ‘‘stage- 
building’’ in II, and the constant use of ‘‘stage’’ throughout is at least mis- 
leading. There are phrases in Aristotle’s Poetics, also, which clearly include 
chorus as well as actors in their scope, but that fact does not appear from 
the article. The truth is that British scholarship has been stubborn in this 
matter, possibly owing to a false sense of national loyalty to the British exca- 
vators at Megalopolis and to the memory of A. E. Haigh. 
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oxixtona—Gildersleeve trans. ‘‘press hard’? in Pindar, Pyth. 1v, 224. 

oxvdawos, cf. xvSawdco and Phil. Woch. i (1930), 1438-40. 

oxohontvea, add Greek Anthol. vi, 223. 

oxogdivadoua, add ‘‘squirm,’’ 

oxotdw, add Plato, Repub. 506. 

oxthwata xduns in Greek Anthol. v, 129 (130 according Paton in Loeb 
Classical Library) trans. ‘‘tearings of hair’? by Mackail and ‘ruffled locks?’ 
by Paton. 

otdd.ov, for variable values ef. Am. Jour. Arch. xuu (1938), 529. 

otad_evw, trans. ‘‘grill’’ by Starkie in Arist., Achar. 1041. 

otdoig III, 4, add Polyb. 1, 75, 8. 

oréyn, cf. C. W. xxvi (1933), 171f for 4 xgdty otéyn = ‘ground floor.’ 

otevayudc, add Plut., Numa xiv, 2. 

otevwxds, II, add Paus. 1, 13, 8. 

otépavoc, add Polyb. 1, 58, 5: tegdv éxoinoay tov otépavov, which Paton 
in Loeb Classical Library trans. ‘‘left the contest drawn.’’ 

oteyevs, ‘‘brander’’ is better than ‘‘tattooer’’ in Herod. vu, 35. 

ountés, Starkie trans. ‘‘close-grained’’ in Arist., Achar. 180. 

otoAués, Smyth trans. ‘‘trimming’’ (of sails) in Aesch., Suppl. 715. 

otépa I, 2, b. In Diog. Laert. x, 7 Hicks trans. axd otépatos ‘‘off-hand.’’ 

oteatnyic, add Herod. vin, 94. 

otvikig = ‘‘sacred symbol’’ on a ship according to Am. Jour. Arch. XIx 
(1915), 476. 

ovyzxatatecic, add Diog. Laert. vu, 75. 

ovyxomdy, add Polyb. 1, 40, 2. 

ovyxeotéw I, d; add Diog. Laert. vu, 32. 

owmivos, add Arist. Nubes 880. 

ovxogavtéw I, 2; add Plut., Numa rx, 2. 

ovAAnpdyny, add Plato, Charm. 159B and Polyb. 1, 82, 8. 

ovupana, add Diog. Laert. vil, 64. 

ovuBiPatw, in Plato, Repub. 5044 Shorey trans. ‘‘establish definitions.’’ 

ovuBdAmov II, add Plut., Thes.-Rom., v1, 2. 

ovupohkix@s, add Diog. Laert. vu, 66. 

ovupwpuov, used of ‘‘altar-group’’; cf. C. R. xiv (1933), 7b. 

ovpryvuu, add Plut., Thes.-Rom. vi, 3, where Perrin trans. ‘‘cement.’’ 

ovuxhyxdw, add Diog. Laert. 11, 56. 

ovurAjoopa, Hicks trans. ‘‘solid content’’ in Diog. Laert. x, 48. 

ovuqvodw, Rogers trans. ‘‘forge’’ in Arist., quit. 468. 

ovuqwvos, II, 2, add Arist., Aves 659. 

ovuyuyos = Shy th woxh; cf. Phil. Woch. vit (1938), 910-12. 

ovvaywyh, add Diog. Laert. v, 29, where Hicks trans. ‘‘ process of inference.’’ 

ovvaviw, add Plut., Lysander 1x. 

ovvéatw, add Eur., Iph. Taur. 1371, probably in intransitive sense, ‘*eol- 
lapse. ’’ 

1 add. Polyb. n, 58, i3. 

a La ovvéxov, ‘‘the chief matter’’; Polyb. 0, 12, 3. should rather 
be assigned to (5) with the meaning ‘‘the chief restriction. ’’ — 

ovvydera, add Diog. Laert. Vi, 59, where Hicks trans. ‘‘ vulgarity.’ 
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ovviotmu VI, 2, add Diog. Laert. v1, 2. 

ovotadnv, add Paus. 1, 21, 6. 

ovotas, add Polyb. 1, 3, 2 = ‘‘elash.’’ 

ovotacic 4, add Polyb. 1, 78, 1, where Paton trans. ‘‘attachment.’’ 
ovotéhiw, add Eur., Iph. Taur. 295, where Way trans. ‘‘ cower low.’’ 
ovotgeupa, Which Paton trans. ‘‘ pressure’’ in Polyb. 1, 45, 10. 
ogyxwua, which Rogers trans. ‘‘juncture’’ in Arist., Par 1216. 
oxéo.s, add Longinus xX, 7, ‘‘ firm relationship.’’ 

oxnuatitw, add Plut., Numa ry, 8. 


oxnuationds, add Plut., Nwma vi, 4 = ‘*‘ posing.’’ 
oxovotevis, ‘‘drawn in a straight line,’’ Herod. 1, 199; possibly = ‘‘ roped 
off.’’ 


oxo II, add Diog. Laert. x, 26. 

oxokixdcs, add Longinus 11, 5 = ‘‘tedious’’ (Fyfe). 

owuatoedys, add Longinus xxIv, 1 (in comparative) = ‘‘conveys greater 
impression of solitary’’ (Tucker). 

tekéwe, add Polyb. 1, 20, 3: terkéwe ddiyor, and II, 70, 3: tedéws ddiyas, 
which Paton trans. ‘‘only quite a few’’ and ‘‘merely a few’’ respectively. 
‘*Very few’’ would be better. 

tehém III, b, add Hesiod, Works and Days 799, teteXeonpévov = ‘‘ fraught 
with fate’’ (Evelyn-White). 

téAua, add Plut., Rom. xvi, 3 = ‘‘slime’’ (Perrin). 

tévayos, add Polyb. 1, 42, 7 and Athenaens xiv, 596pD. 

tegetiCw, add Diog. Laert. v1, 27 = ‘‘whistle’’ (Hicks). 

tegdoeia, add Diog. Laert. 1, 17. 

tetagtaios, add Lucian, De Morte Peregrini xxvill. 

tetoadoyja, II, contrast Haigh, Attic Theatres 13, n. 3. 

tetoas, also = ‘‘a group of four cantons’’; cf. Riv. di Filol. tv (1929), 
359-70. 

uudacevw, add Plut., Numa vil, 3 and Lyc.-Numa tv, 6. 

touaios, trans. ‘‘effectual’’ by Smyth in Aesch., Chor. 539. 


Roy C. FLICKINGER 
University of Iowa 


Forms of Address in German (1500-1800) ,by George J. Metcalf. Washington 
University Studies—New Series, Language and Literature No. 7. St. Louis, 

1938. 202 pp. 

At last a thorough treatment of German forms of address from the Middle 
Ages down to the nineteenth century! As the author points out in his Intro- 
duction, there have been several attempts to shed light upon this subject since 
the first in 1787 by Georg Giinther (Ueber das Sonderbare der deutschen 
Héflichkeitssprache im Gebrauche der Fiirwérter). Among them are those by 
J. Andreas Schmeller (in his Bayerisches Wo6rterbuch, 1, 1828) and Jacob 
Grimm (in his Grammatik, 1837). Although Schmeller had already correctly 
shown that the polite Sie-plural form had developed from an ellipsis of ab- 
stractions, such as Eure Gnaden, Grimm rejected this view, and for a long 
time his influence prevented its general adoption. 
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‘*The first general treatment of the early history of the forms of address’’ 
was contributed between 1901 and 1904 by Gustav Ehrismann in his Ducen und 
Ihrzen im Mittelalter. The modern period has been partially covered by 
Ameot Keller’s Die Formen der Anrede im Friithneuhochdeutschen (1904) 
and Werner Grohmann’s Die pronominalen Anredeformen im Drama des 18. 
Jahrhunderts (1926). Keller’s treatment of Luther, Sachs and Fischart is so 
complete that these authors ‘‘are included only incidentally’’ in Professor Met- 
ealf’s study. Grohmann’s work, while dealing primarily with eighteenth cen- 
tury usage as reflected in the drama, also presents a survey of that period in 
general. The present study, however, integrates his material with the develop- 
ment as a whole. It is a thorough, scholarly treatise covering the period 1500- 
1800. The author devotes a chapter to each of the three centuries, presenting 
in each chapter a general survey of the century, which is followed by detailed 
analysis supported by numerous citations from contemporary literature. 

Whereas the use of Ihr for polite address, singular and plural, had been 
limited before 1500 to the nobility and the upper middle class, including 
artisans, in the sixteenth century its use as a polite form gradually spread to 
the lower classes. For that reason it was increasingly supplanted in courts of 
royalty by abstractions, such as Eure Gnade(n), Eure Liebde, Majestit, ete. 
At the very end of the century a new nominal construction, with a third person 
singular verb, became current: Der Herr, die Frau, der Herr Doktor, ete. 

In the seventeenth century this nominal construction rapidly increased in 
currency. By the third decade Er or Sie-singular (feminine) was being used 
without the noun (Herr or Frau) as a polite form of address, and by the 
middle of the century the nobility and the upper middle class had discarded 
Thr in favor of the third person forms. Abstractions continued in use during 
this as in the preceding century. But in the last two decades the pronominal 
continuations following the abstractions began to be used independently as 
forms of direct address. ‘‘They were regularly construed as Sie-plural, for the 
plural verb had become almost universal in this construction’’ (for singular 
address). The author suggests no reason for this. In some cases the plural 
form of the verb seems to be due to the fact that the abstraction itself was 
used in the plural for singular address (e.g., Ewre Gnaden). More often, how- 
ever, there appears to be no good reason at all. With regard to the polite 
plural address the author does offer the obvious explanations: ‘‘It was some- 
times based on the plural of the abstractions, sometimes on a plural nominal 
construction, and sometimes on the pronominal forms of the third person 
plural.’’ 

The Ihr forms, for singular and plural, became more common during this 
century in the lowest ranks of society. Du, which had been the usual singular 
form among those of the lowest rank, now loses ground except for intimate 
address. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century these five types of address for 
singular usage predominated among ‘‘the almost bewildering array evolved by 
the German language’’: Du, Ihi, the nominal construction (with Herr, etc.) 
and the Er and Sie-singular forms, Sie-plural, and abstractions. The Sie- 
plural form (for singular address) won supremacy at the expense of Er and 
Sie-singular usage, but ‘‘did not spread with uniform rapidity in all parts of 
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Germany. Nevertheless, by the fourth decade it had successfully supplanted 
the third singular wherever the literary language prevailed.’’ 

Professor Metcalf’s study is exceedingly interesting and most welcome. The 
large mass of literary evidence adduced appears to demonstrate conclusively 
the origin of Sie-plural as the polite form of address for the plural and to 
eliminate any occasion for further conjecture or controversy on that point. 
The case for Sie-plural as a singular form, however, is not as strong as might 
of be desired. The author is to be commended for the excellent organization of 
| his material and the clarity with which he presents the essentials in each chap- 

i ter. The notes are a valuable adjunct, and the index adds definitely to the 
BY usefulness of the book. 





H. O. Lyte 
University of Iowa 
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